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would give to the people the right of only electing representatives, 
not of binding them by instructions. To sum up their principles in a 
few words, the Whigs represent authority, commerce, wealth, and 
centralizing tendencics. 

‘The Democrats, on the other side, take it for granted, that Govern- 
ment is nothing but a necessary evil. They think that, by the frailty 
of human nature, every Government is too apt to extend its power, to 
encroach upon the rights of the people, and to squander the public 
income. They require, therefore, a Government which does as little 
as possible; they claim only that it should not obstruct the free 
development of the people, according to its own wants and require- 
ments. They like military glory, and territorial extension. Govern- 
ment, according to them, must be powerful and commanding towards 
the foreigner; protecting the citizens and their pursuits abroad, but 
not interfering in any way with their concerns at home—it has 
always to act according to the expressed wishes of the people, which 
has the right of directing the Government. ‘The Democrats, there- 
fore, are free-traders in principle, and advocates of a gold currency ; 
they leave the construction of canals and railways to the speculation 
of individuals and of companies, and are generally averse to the 
Government support of such undertakings. They oppose the increase 
of the standing army, but war is always popular with them, because it 
extends the territory of the Union, and rouses the slumbering energies 
of the masses, to whose will and to whose passions they readily 
submit. Their representatives and senators are strictly delegates, and 
have to give up their seats if their instructions do not agree with their 
convictions. ‘They affirm, as a cardinal truth, that the world is 
governed too much. They are enemies of centralization and of all 
restriction, and as every law is a restriction, they do not like much 
legislating, fully convinced that the people is always able to govern 
itself well, without being led by the officials. ‘The Democrats re- 
present liberty, self-government of the people, agriculture, and ter- 
ritorial expansion.’ 


To this account of the general principles and tendencies of 
the two great parties of the American political world, Mr. 
Pulszky adds an analysis of the American population as it 
divides itself between the parties, and an enumeration (much 
needed in this country) of the various sub-parties into which 
each of the great parties is cut up. 


‘It is natural, from the above-mentioned ‘facts, that the great bulk 
of the manufacturers, bankers, merchants, and of the wealthier inha- 
bitants of the great cities, are Whigs; the commercial interest is 
theirs, whilst democracy sways over all the agricultural and planting 
States and communities, and especially over the slaveholding South ; 
as non-interference on the part of the federal government—which, 
according to the Democrats, must follow the wishes of the people— 
gives more guarantee of stability to their peculiar institution than a 
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strong and meddling Whig administration going a-head of public 
opinion. The Irish and German emigrants are also a continual 
source of accession of power to the Democratic party, as its very name 
is a bait for the multitude coming from Europe, though European 
Democracy is somewhat different from the American Democratic party. 
The Whigs feel this very strongly, and they have, therefore, appended 
the designation of Democratic to their party-name. As far as I was 
able to find, this measure has remained without success, and the 


’ Trish and Germans take the Whigs generally for enemies, not only of 


the Democratic party, but also of Democratic institutions. They 
do it so much the more, as a set of narrow-minded Conservative 
Whigs, in the sea-port cities, have constituted themselves as the 
Native Party, wishing to restrict the laws of naturalization, thus to 
withhold the right of voting in elections from all the emigrants, and 
reserving the vote for those who were born in America. Some 
years ago, the native party found many theoretical supporters amongst 
the Whigs, and some few even amongst the Democrats; but after 
having created ill feeling amongst the emigrants, and driven all the 
naturalized citizens to the democratic ranks, it went on declining, and 
is only in a few places still of some local importance. 

‘ But the party-division does not stop here. In the ranks of the 
Democrats, as well as of the Whigs, there are different shades, each 
of them characterized by a nickname, and all quarrelling with one 
another, though at the elections fighting under the common banner 
against the opposite party. The Conservative Democrats, who stur- 
dily oppose every progressive measure, got the nickname of Old 
Hunkers. They are always at hand when spoils are to be divided, 
and often get a share even of the Whig Government contracts. The 
progressive wing of Democracy was originally called Locofocos, or 
concisely Locos, from the fact that, at a great democratic meeting, 
where the Old Hunkers, after having carried their resolutions in a 
hurried way, adjourned, and put the lights out, the progressive 
section remained in the dark hall, and lighting the gas up by a locofoco- 
match (the American name for lucifer-matches) continued the meeting, 
and reconsidered the resolutions of the Conservatives. The name of 
Locofoco, however, is now applied to the whole party; for, to the 
Whigs, every Democrat is a firebrand. The thorough-going liberal 
Democrats got, therefore, in New York, another name—viz., Barn- 
burners, from a phrase of one of their orators, who said that they 
must burn the barns in order to expel the rats; in Maine, they are 
called Wildcats. The Softshells form the transition between the 
Hunkers and Barnburners—they are half-and-halfs ; whilst the Hard- 
shell Hunkers are the most Conservative party in the world, averse 
to every social and intellectual movement. During our stay in the 
United States, a new party distinction arose amongst the Democrats 
—Young America, comprising all the ardent and generous minds of 
the party, in opposition to the Old Fogies,as the professional poli- 
ticians were called by them. 
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*The Conservative- Whigs, the Fillmore men, are termed Stlver- 
greys, as one of their chiefs, when attacked for his clinging to the old 
statesmen, who had devised the Fugitive Slave Bill as a compromise 
between the South and the North, exclaimed, that he remained rather 
a private amongst the Silvergreys, than a leader amongst the Woolly- 
heads. Those Woolly-heads, or Seward-men, are the Liberals amongst 
the Whigs, and got their origin in the political struggle about the 
compromise. They are opposed to the territorial extension of 
slavery; they wish to remove slavery from the pale of general legis- 
lation, therefore they endeavour to have it abolished in the district of 
Columbia and the territories; and they made a strong opposition 
against the Fugitive Slave-law, because it did not secure a trial by 
jury to the defendant. They agree in respect to this question entirely 
with the Freesoilers who belonged originally to the Democrats, but 
had seceded from them in 1848, whilst the Seward party remained in 
communion with the Whigs, in spite of the platform of 1852. Instead 
offorming a separate organization, they endeavour to carry their 
theories by getting first a majority for them in the party itself. This 
example was followed lately by many of the democratic bolters of 
1848, amongst whom we notice the originators of the name and 
party, Martin and John Van Buren. But some of the original Free- 
soilers remained keyond the pale of the Whigs and Democrats, and 
were reinforced by many noble-hearted men, principally in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Ohio, who do not care for momentary success. 
They called themselves at first the Liberty-party, and got in Massa- 
chusetts the balance of power in their hands; but knowing the force 
of names, they constituted themselves at the late convention at Pitts- 
burgh, as Free Democracy. Their creed is given in the resolution of 
the Boston Ratification Meeting :—‘ Resolved,—That no man on this 
earth can own another man; that the slave power in this country must 
be destroyed; that the Fugitive Slave Law should be repealed; that 
human bondage in the territories and in the district (Columbia), should 
be abolished; that all the new States should be free States; that our 
Government should acknowledge the independence of Hayti; that the 

' rights of American coloured citizens in every State ought to be pro- 
tected; that the general Government is a great organization of 
freedom, and should go for it everywhere; that it should always be on 
the side of the weak against the strong, the slave against the tyrant, 
the people against the despot.’ The Abolitionists proper, the ‘ Gar- 
rison-man,’ are a less numerous, but energetic party; they denounce 
slavery in the scriptural language of the prophets, which is not entirely 
Parliamentary.’ 

From this delineation of the parties and the politics of the 
United States, it will be seen that, with the exception of the 
slavery question, there is hardly a question of internal American 
politics that does not belong to a region of practical interests far 
in advance of those in which most other nations have still the 
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misery to be entangled. While many European nations are 
struggling for the first elements of liberty, such as free govern- 
ment, freedom of the press, open trial according to law, and the 
like, and while even England has the five-barred gate of the 
suffrage and other similar obstacles yet to clear, America is 
careering away far a-head among questions which she seems 
almost to create for the purpose of continued parliamentary 
exercise. ‘That she makes such a fuss with these questions, 
raising clouds of dust, and filling columns of newspapers, and 
having periodical combinations of her Hunkers and the like 
against her Silvergreys and the like, and even fighting duels, and 
trying libel cases in the interest of Homestead Bills, and Improve- 
ment Bills, and all the thousand and one little controversies that 
arise out of liability of the federal government to collision with 
the rights of the States—is not, however, to be regarded as a 


waste of energy, or of time. These chance to be the questions - 


of the day in America; and there is no more healthful thing for 
a community than the incessant discussion by all and sundry in 
that community of the questions of the day, whatever they are, and 
their willing co-operation, as citizens, with a view to settle them in 
the most sagacious possible manner. Were the Americans to cease 
from this display of political activity, and to sink into the condi- 
tion of happy listlessness which their position as a nation that 
has already conquered for itself all the prime liberties of 
humanity, might permit, they would be untrue even to their 
own interests, and the tide of retrogression would set in apace. 
Still, however, it remains emphatically true of America that it is 
the country of the greatest amount of political palaver and 
political aptitude, with the smallest reserve of purely domestic 
opportunities for the exercise of what is properly called state- 
craft. America is rapidly nearing that goal of no-government, 
of the absolute ‘adijiualbes of the social atoms of any con- 
trol on the part of the social mass as a whole, which is 
described by theorists as the ultimatum to which all human 
society is tending. ’ 

Three questions alone seem at present to interpose between 
America and a state of sheer dissipation of her political energy 
among such social minutiz as indicate the approach to an era of 
no-government; three questions alone seem yet to afford her 
opportunites for the display of statesmanship as distinct from mere 
local activity in public meetings and committees. These are, 
Jirst, the question of no-government itself in its practical aspects ; 
secondly, the slavery question; and, ¢hird/y, the question of inter- 
national relations. 

I. The Question of Government or No-Government.—This is 
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specially an American question. No other country in the world 
has arrived at such a stage of progress as to require its being 
entertained, or even to suggest the possibility of its being made 
a question. But in America it is constantly presenting itself in 
the form of disputes as to the limits which separate the rights of 
the federation from the rights of the individual states. From 
this, one step in descent will lead to the question as to the limits 
between state rights and municipal rights. In this standing 
controversy the Whigs are on the side of government, the 
Democrats on the side of no-government. The Whigs are for 
increasing the powers of the central government—they would 
authorize it to act as a kind of independent thinking organ for 
the nation at large, surveying the condition of the nation, and 
planting here and there over its surface a new institution, or a 
social improvement, for the accomplishment of any end that 
might seem desirable. The Democrats, on the other hand, 
would rather diminish than increase the powers of the central 
government, which they regard as properly fulfilling only a kind 
of negative function within the nation, that of preventing any 
interference with the spontaneous development of the people. 
On the whole, the Democrats seem to have gained the day; 
and the following passage from the Washington Address of their 
nominee, President Pierce, may pass as a guarded declaration of 
the sentiments now professed by the bulk of the American 
people on the point under notice. 
‘ The dangers of a concentration of all power in the general govern- 
ment of a confederacy so vast as ours, are too obvious to be disre- 
garded. You have a right, therefore to expect your agents, in every 
department, to regard strictly the limits imposed upon them by the 
constitution of the United States. ‘The great scheme of our consti- 
tutional liberty rests upon a proper distribution of power between the 
State and Federal authorities ; and experience has shown, that the 
harmony and happiness of our people must depend upon a just discri- 
mination between the separate rights and responsibilities of the States, 
and your common rights and obligations under the general govern- 
ment. And here, in my opinion, are the considerations which should 
form the true basis of future concord in regard to the questions which 
have most seriously disturbed public tranquillity. If the federal go- 
vernment will confine itself to the exercise of powers clearly granted 
by the constitution, it can hardly happen that its action upon any 
question should endanger the institutions of the States, or interfere 
with their right to manage matters strictly domestic according to the 
will of their own people.’ 

This is not very precise; but, on the whole, as compared with 
what a Whig Beedle would have been expected to say on a 
similar occasion, it is a declaration in favour of the limitation of 
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the powers of the central government within the narrowest circle 
marked out by the constitution of the Republic. There is one 
point, we believe, in which many democrats would go so much 
farther than the president as even to disallow to the central 
government one of the prerogatives specially reserved for it by 
the constitution. By the constitution, the central government 
alone has the right of making peace or war; but we are mistaken 
if there are not democrats who would claim this right, in some 
cases, for the separate States—while it is not only in the case of 
the Lopez invasion of Cuba that evidence has been afforded of 
a disposition on the part of the Americans to arrogate the 
right of military enterprise to any private association of indivi- 
duals who may have conquest or colonization in view. 

Il. The Slavery Question.—This is a question which will one 
day shake American society to the foundations, and the issues 
of which will have a cosmopolitan interest. At present, however, 
America has distinctly refused to make it a political question, 
and, under cover of the general declaration that the central 
government is precluded by the constitution from tampering with 
the domestic interests of the several States, has referred the 
—_— back into the vague category of unripe social problems. 

eneral Pierce’s expressions of opinion on this subject are dis- 
tinct and unmistakeable. 

‘I believe that involuntary servitude, as it exists in different States 
of this confederacy, is recognised by the constitution. I believe that 
it stands like any other admitted right, and that the States where it 
exists are entitled to efficient remedies to enforce the constitutional 
provisions. I hold that the laws of 1850, commonly called the ‘ Com- 
promise Measures,’ are strictly constitutional, and to be unhesitatingly 
carried into effect. I believe that the constituted authorities of this 
republic are bound to regard the rights of the south in this respect, as 
they would view any other legal and constitutional right, and that the 
laws to enforce them should be respected and obeyed, not with a re- 
luctance encouraged by abstract opinions as to their propriety in a 
different state of society, but cheerfully, and according to the decisions 
of the tribunal to which their exposition belongs. Such have been, 
and are my convictions, and upon them I shall act. I fervently hope 
that the question is at rest, and that no sectional, or ambitious, or 
fanatical excitement, may again threaten the durability of our institu- 
tions, or obscure the light of our prosperity.’ 

Such are the words of the democratic president; but, if a 
Whig had been in his place, the declaration on the slavery 
question would not have been a whit different. In the Whig 
‘ platform’ put forth in reference to the last presidential election, 
there was a clause to this effect: ‘ We deprecate all future agita- 
‘tion of the slavery question as dangerous to our peace, and we 
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‘ will discountenance all efforts at the renewal or continuance of 
‘such agitation in congress or out of it, whenever, wherever, or 
‘howsoever the attempt may be made, and will maintain this 
‘system of measures as policy essential to the nationality of the 
‘ Whig party, and the ——? of the Union.’ Thus both of the 
great American parties alike drive back the slavery question into 
the limbo of mere social adjournments. It will probably not be 
on the political arena, therefore, or at least not there for a long 
time to come, that the question will be fought. But fought the 
question must be. An anomaly so huge cannot exist in any por- 
tion of human society, without the elements themselves being in 
a state of unrest all round it; and it is perhaps a providential 
fact for America herself, that, in her dearth of all ordinary 
domestic provocatives to the grief of great statesmanship, she 
still retains this stain on her conscience, this canker in her 
heart. 

Ill. The question of International Relations.—This is the great 
question which makes the American republic indubitably the 
most important nation in the world in a cosmopolitical point of 
view. The question breaks itself into two—the question of the re- 
lations of the Republic to those portions of the New World which 
at present lie out of the limits of the confederacy; and the 

uestion of the relations of the Republic to the nations of the 
dla World. In regard to both these questions, the America of 
to-day is a very different thing from the America of Washington 
and Jefferson. The legacy of these men to the Republic over 
whose infant fortunes they presided, consisted in an earnest 
dissuasive from two things—war for the purposes of territorial 
extension within the American continent; and interference with 
the politics of the European nations. America has now flung 
aside these maxims as a full-grown child repudiates leading- 
trings. In vain has Whiggism striven to preserve some faint 
lingering of respect for such maxims; Democracy is now, and 
we believe finally, triumphant; and the mind of American De- 
mocracy, in reference to international politics, is summed up in 
two words—Anneration within the New World; Interference in 
behalf of popular rights everywhere out of it. 

It is the apparent destination of the American Republic to 
become coextensive with at least the whole northern half of the 
American continent. Such space as is blank and unclaimed as 
yet by any other government, the Americans are rapidly over- 
running—Oregon, California, and the Mormon settlements lying 
between these outposts and the States proper, are the first patches 
over asurface yet to be covered. The elastic constitution of the 
Union will permit the ready recognition as states of the new 
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societies which start up in this region—to add a new state to 
the Union is but to add a star tothe national banner. But even 
where the ground is already claimed and covered—as in the case 
of Mexico, of the Canadas, and of Cuba—the same tendency 
to territorial extension is evident. In vain have eminent states- 
men and moralists protested against the policy of annexation. 
It is a popular instinct, coincident with wide-spread individual 
interest; and the very peculiarity of the United States consists 
in this, that, as the people is both sovereign and accustomed to 
the use of arms, anything that the people, or a considerable por- 
tion of them, have set their hearts on, will either be authorized by | 
the government, or done in the face of the government by private ~ 
association. Americans squatted in Texas, and the American 
government were obliged to annex Texas. And so also with 
regard to Cuba. There are three stages in the process for an- 
nexing this island—private enterprise discountenanced by the 
government; private enterprise authorized by the government; 
and public enterprise led by the government. The first stage of 
the process is probably over—the death of Lopez finished it ; 
and we shall probably see the policy of annexation go through 
the other two. That Cuba will be annexed there is no manner 
of doubt. The following passage from President Pierce’s 
Washington address is none the less significant that it is somewhat 
obscure :— 


‘ With an experience thus suggestive and cheering, the policy of 
my administration will not be controlled by any timid forebodings of 
evil from expansion. Indeed, it is not to be disguised that our attitude 
as a nation, and our position on the globe, render the acquisition of 
certain possessions, not within our jurisdiction, eminently important 
for our protection, if not, in the future, essential for the preservation 
of the rights of commerce afid the peace of the world. Should they 
be obtained, it will be through no grasping spirit, but with a view to 
obvious national interest and security, and in a manner entirely con- 
sistent with the strict observance of national faith.’ 


Here there is no direct mention of Cuba, but, in one way or 
another, Cuba will very soon belong to the American Republic. 
Nor is it probable that this will be the only annexation. Any 
desirable territory which the government cannot get ceded to 
it by international arrangement, needs only to be lighted on by 
a cloud of volunteers from a nation all the citizens of which are 
sovereigns; and, in the end, the government, however reluctant, 
will be obliged to back these volunteers, and legitimise whatever 
they do. 

ye so, in the relations of America with the politics of the 
Old World. In Great Britain, where the government, though 
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theoretically representative of the people, is in reality a distinct 
agglomeration of sentiment and will, — which the general 
sentiment of the people fumes and breaks, with power to modifi 
and alter, but not to Tasiiee or annihilate it—there may very we 
exist a universal popular sympathy with the cause of oppressed 
‘freedom on the Continent; and yet that sympathy may receive the 
faintest possible expression when translated through the recognised 
organs of international action. But in America it is different. 
There, if the mass of the people are really interested in the cause 
of struggling European freedom, they have only to associate to 
carry their sympathies into practical results. They may subscribe 
money, or contribute arms to assist the patriots; they may even 
organize a volunteer expedition of American rifles, and steam 
across the Atlantic on a mission of propagandist warfare. 
Government might frown, but were the enterprise based on a 
sufficiently extensive popular feeling, it could do nothing but 
hold back for a while, and then submit. Such development has 
the system of volunteer warfare received in America that we 
verily believe that, if it could be shown that the enfranchisement 
of Italy or Hungary by American arms would pay as a specula- 
tion, the contract would be taken to-morrow by an American firm, 
and all the stock subscribed for in a day or two in New York or 
New Orleans. Were the island of Sicily, for example, made over 
to an association of American citizens, on condition of their 
enfranchising the rest of Italy, and setting it up as an independent 
republic, who shall say the thing might not be done. The 
Americans are a nation of sovereigns; they are also a nation trained 
to the use of arms; and the very theory of central government 
in America is, that what the people desire, it shall at least not 
‘prevent them from carrying out. Whenever, therefore, whether 
or the purposes of gain or of philanthropy, the American 
people, or a great mass of them, are desirous of actively bestirring 
themselves in behalf of political freedom in the Old World, 
America is on the verge of asserting her cosmopolitical import- 
ance by a direct crusade among the nations for the compulsory 
propagation of her own principles of equality and freedom. 
There are but three steps in the process—first, volunteer enter- 
prise discountenanced by government; next, volunteer enter- 
prise authorized by government; next, a national crusade with 
government at its head. ; 

How near we are to such an assumption by America of the 
greatest cosmopolitical function that can devolve upon a nation, 
it is difficult to say. One thing is clear—that Kossuth’s visit to 
America has been productive of immense effects. Direct assist- 
ance in the way of arms or money he seems to have received but 

in small measure; but this, at least, may be said—that, when he 
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landed in America the mind of the nation was full of the Whig 
sentiment of non-interference, and that when he left it the 
American mind was full of the notion of its cosmopolitical 
function. We do not think that, prior to Kossuth’s visit to 


America, such language as the following would have been used 
by an American President. 


‘Of the complicated European systems of national polity we ‘have 
heretofore been independent. From their wars, their tumults and 
anxieties, we have been, happily, almost entirely exempt. While these 
are confined to the nations which gave them existence, and within 
their legitimate jurisdiction, they cannot affect us, except as they ap- 
peal to our sympathies in the cause of human freedom and universal 
advancement. . But the vast interests of commerce are common to all 
mankind, and the advantages of trade and international intercourse 
must always present a noble field for the moral influence of a great 
people. With these views firmly and honestly carried out, we have a 
right to expect, and shall under all circumstances require, prompt 
reciprocity. The rights which belong to us as a nation are not alone 
to be regarded, but those which pertain to every citizen in his indivi- 
dual capacity, at home and abroad, must be sacredly maintained. So 
long as he can discern every star in its place upon that ensign, with- 
out wealth to purchase for him preferment, or title to secure for 
him place, it will be his privilege, and must be his acknowledged right, 
to stand unabashed even in the presence of princes, with a proud con- 
sciousness that he is himself one of a nation of sovereigns, and that he 
cannot, in legitimate pursuit, wander so far from home that the agent 
whom he shall leave behind in the place which I now occupy, will not 
see that no rude hand of power or tyrannical passion is laid upon him 
with impunity. He must realize that, upon every sea and on every 
soil, where our enterprise may rightfully seek the protection of our 
flag, American citizenship is an inviolable panoply for the security of 
American rights. And, in this connexion, it can hardly be necessary 
to reaffirm a principle which should now be regarded as fundamental. 
The rights, security, and repose of this confederacy reject the idea of 
interference or colonization, on this side of the ocean, by any foreign 
power, beyond present jurisdiction, as utterly inadmissible.’ 

This is guarded, but at the same time bold. President Pierce 
is evidently full of the notion of the cosmopolitical function 
devolving on America in the present state of the world. 
Whether there is any such understanding between the political 

arty which he represents and Kossuth, as may pledge him in 
Bis place, as President, to a course of direct interference on 
behalf of European freedom, it is impossible to say; but we 
should not wonder, if, before the expiry of President Pierce’s 
term of office, we were to see the American volunteer uniform, 
or hear the crack of the American rifle, on the coasts of Italy, 
or on the plains which separate Pesth from Vienna. 
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Tue hour of darkness for Europe has not passed away. Might is still 
in the place of right. The Juggernaut of despotism moves on as 
heretofore, and its victims—its involuntary victims—are crushed and 
destroyed beneath its wheels by hundreds and by thousands, day by 
day, as heretofore. 

But times make men, and men are made for times. The genius— 
the military and political genius—to wield the forces now everywhere 
waiting for it, will come. This is the great want, and what an age 
wants, it comes in its time to possess. Providence has its analogies, 
and its analogies are laws. 

In the meanwhile, our English statesmen have their flatteries to dis- 
pense to the oppressors, and their libels to fling at the oppressed—are 
ashamed that refugees should show themselves patriots, not ashamed 
that their persecutors should show themselves tyrants—can frown on 
the madness which breaks forth under the endurance of wrong, and 
then turn, full of smiles, towards the power which generates the 
madness, by inflicting the wrong. 

The words of the leader of our Lower House, to a certain priest- 
ridden duke, were manly and hopeful. But the spirit which gave 
England her freedom, is not the spirit of our cabinets or senates. It 
is in our people, it is rarely found in those who should be their leaders, 
—least of all in that class of our traffickers, who, to ‘get gain,’ can 
descend to play the sycophant in the presence of arbitrary power, how- 
ever perjured or bloodstained; and can congratulate a nation, in the 
sight of all Europe, on the good condition of its markets, as realized 
at no greater cost than the loss of its liberties. 


The season of despotic rule is naturally the season of papal encroach- 
ment. Had the recent aggression in this country taken place under our 
Plantagenets, the tools of the Foreign Priest engaged in it would have 
been liable to imprisonment, confiscation, and exile. Had the papal 
letter addressed to the French clergy within the last few weeks, been 
addressed to that body a hundred years ago, the Bourbon would in- 
stantly have suppressed it, as an invasion of the prerogatives of the 
crown, and of the liberties of the Gallican church. While the present 
league between the sword and the crosier shall last, no man can say 
what may not be attempted, nor what may not be submitted to. The 
worst things ever professed are now professed again; and we see not 
why the worst things ever done may not be done again. If England 
and America could be put out of the way, nothing can be clearer than 
that the two forms of despotism would divide Christendom between 
them. 
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Tue function of a Quarterly Review has come to consist, not so much 
in the reviewing of books, as in a treatment of topics, of particular or 
general interest, after a more full and thorough manner than is 
possible in other sections of the periodical press. From the first, we 
have endeavoured in some degree tocombine the two objects, by 
means of a supplement to each number consisting of notices of 
books. To this last department we mean to assign a larger space, and 
care will be taken to ensure that the pages so appropriated shall 
present a faithful analysis and criticism of the more important works 
in our current literature.—Ep1rTor. 


Buses of Belief; an Examination of Christianity as a Divine Reve- 
lation by the light of Recognised Facts and Principles. By 
Epwarp M.P. 8vo, pp. 425. London: 1853. 

This is not an every-day book. The contents of the volume are divided 
into four parts, under the titles—the Phenomenon, the Revelation, 
the Seal, and the Record. The Phenomenon intended is that pre- 
sented in the position which Christianity has acquired for itself in the 
world’s history. It is then shown that this conspicuous fact has come 
into this prominence on the basis of a message claiming to be received 
as a supernatural Revelation. This revelation has its Seal in the 
attestation of miracle; and the revelation thus attested has its fixed- 
ness for all coming time in a Record. 

The root of the Phenomenon intended, presents itself in the ministry 
of Jesus. The results of that ministry, directly or indirectly, have 
been alike remarkable for their spirituality, their extent, and their 
permanence. The means by which these results were achieved, 
appear to have been anything but adequate to the production of 
them; and while the early triumphs of Christianity were realized in 
the face of high intelligence most hostile to its pretensions, its intel- 
lectual and moral hold upon humanity has continued to be among the 
more enlightened and purer communities of mankind. Here is the 
phenomenon—the great fact, which the sceptic has to account for, if 
he may, on merely natural principles. 

Of this fact the Gospel offers its own explanation. It has done 
this great work because it is a Revelation from God to this end. Is 
it unreasonable to credit its pretensions in this respect? In answer 
to this question, it is to be remembered that the Gospel has come to 
men, not so much to teach them that God is good, or that virtue is 
good, as to awaken them to a life of virtue, of goodness, of religious- 
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ness. These susceptibilities of religiousness in man, suppose the 
presence of whatever is needful to their fair development. But the 
needful to this end does not come from the nature of man, nor from 
the material universe. What the nature of the cases teaches in this 
respect, experience confirms. Revelation through nature only, has 
not been adequate to human necessity. But Christianity has its own 
adaptations to the cravings of the religious sentiment in man—espe- 
cially as bringing near to us the character of God through a personal 
history, employing the human to lead us upwards to the divine. The 
idea of a Revelation as thus conveyed is not repugnant to reason; it 
is, on the contrary, in beautiful harmony with the general laws of 
nature and providence. 

But admitting that a revelation in this form may be true, is this 
supposed revelation true? Yes; it has its attestation, its Seal, in 
miracles. Miracles, it is contended, are the fitting attestation of a 
supernatural revelation. No complete manifestation of God can take 
place without them. No form of proof can be so well adapted to 
arrest attention, or more consonant with the expectations of humanity 
in such a case. The objections taken to the evidence of miracles are 
not tenable, inasmuch as they forbid the subordinations of the physical 
to the moral, of the less to the greater, in the divine government— 
and necessitate, also, such a rejection of evidence as must end, if 
logically pursued, in universal scepticism. The miracles of the 
Gospels, moreover, are, from their nature, beautifully in harmony 
with the import of the communication to which they give their 
sanction. 

The revelation thus needed, thus adapted, and thus attested, has its 
place ina Record. Some such mode of giving certainty and per- 
manence to the divine communication was indispensable. The revela- 
tion and the record are two things, not one; but the former must 
depend for its fixedness and perpetuity on the latter. In the latter, 
too, there may be much along with the revelation that is not of it. 
It is enough that the moral and spiritual element is faithfully given. 
The human element mixed up with that higher element may take 
something like its usual amount of error along with it; but the man 
who believes in other histories, notwithstanding such signs of the 
imperfect, should believe in this history notwithstanding such appear- 
ances. The Gospels are at least as historically truthful as other 
records of remote time, and should be as much credited as those 
records. To credit the narratives of the Evangelists, however, as 
men credit other narratives, is to find the natural in this case so 
allied with the supernatural, as to issue, if reason be allowed to do its 
perfect work, in the admission, that the New Testament should be 
received as the record of a special revelation from God to humanity. 

It will be evident from this summary that there is nothing really 
new in the course of argument indicated by the four terms which Mr. 
Miall has adopted to make the successive stages of his reasoning. His 
aim, indeed, through the greater portion of the volume, as stated by 
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himself, is to show that ‘the arguments of that class of apologists for 
‘Christianity, in which the first place in the order of time may be 
‘assigned to Tertullian, and in logical decision and force to Dr. Paley, 
‘have not been bowed out of court. They have not been neutralized. 
‘ They are by no means obsolete. The conclusiveness once believed 
‘to attach to them, attaches to them still’ (p. 276). In a field so long 
occupied, and by minds so variously stored and gifted, little was to be 
expected in the way of originality as to material. It is not on this 
ground, accordingly, that Mr. Miall’s pages have their value. In 
common with the author of the Eclipse of Faith, he has entered freely 
into the labours of those who have gone before him, but in such a 
form as to have concluded that no charge of plagiarism could be urged 
against him, though obligations, by no means inconsiderable, should 
pass without acknowledgment. Nor do we see anything strictly new 
in that common-sense-philosophy style in which Mr. Miall proposes to 
deal with this large controversy.. This is ground that has not been 
left to be occupied now for the first time. Paley, Chalmers, and 
others since, have done much towards taking this great question out 
of the arena of obscure erudition, and towards commending it to the 
natural sense and feeling, apart from training in school subtleties. 

Nevertheless, as we have intimated, Mr. Miall’s volume is not a 
common book. On the contrary, it is a book of great worth; and we 
are not a little gratified to see the acute and skilful mind of the author 
given to usefulness in this direction. There is a power of analysis, a 
power of logical development, and a precision and beauty of language 
pervading the argument, which must win for Mr. Miall no faint com- 
mendation from every intelligent and candid reader. If he has not 
added largely to the thoughts to be found in this department of our 
literature, he has unquestionably given forth the material pertaining 
to it with a distinctness, a consecutiveness, and a completeness, which 
bespeak the hand of a master, and which will secure for his treatise a 
place of its own. We have had a great deal of flippant and sciolist 
talk of late about ‘evidences,’ as though all the matters usually com- 
prehended under that term had done their work, the criticism of our 
age having, as a matter of course, outgrown such dry and childish 
things. It is, for this reason, a special pleasure to us to see Mr. Miall 
take this ground as he has here done. We earnestly hope that some 
who have greatly needed this rebuke may have the grace to profit 
by it. 

7 We agree with Mr. Miall that the sceptic has no right to insist upon 
other evidence in reference to scripture history, than in reference to 
general history. Once cede the contrary of that maxim, and the 
enemy will soon so exaggerate the improbable on the one side, and so 
rise in his demands of extraordinary evidence on the other, as to render 
discussion useless. But though the sceptic ought to believe in scripture 
history, notwithstanding such minor discrepancies and errors as belong 
to other histories, the question remains—is it a fact that the sacred 
writings are disfigured by such signs of imperfection, much as we find 
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in other merely human writings? Mr. Miall’s argument does not 
require that he should attempt to settle this question. But he must 
bear with us in saying that he has gone too far to allow of its being 
wise that he should not go further. Critics whose faith in Christianity— 
if anything really Christian can be said to be retained by them—is of 
the smallest description imaginable, have not been slow to note, that 
neither in this volume, nor in the one preceding it from the same pen, 
is there anything to bespeak the adhesion of the author to an evan- 
gelical creed. In this insinuation the wish has no doubt become father 
to the thought; but Mr. Miall has intimated that he may some day 
submit his thoughts to the public concerning the import of the mes- 
sage contained in the Record, and, for many reasons, we wish he would 
sodo. For we are not, we must say, altogether satisfied with the 
manner in which some parties who appear to be taking Mr. Miall as an 
authority, are pleased to express themselves in reference to evangelical 
opinions, and in reference to the people generally who profess them. 
It is no mean authority which describes Mr. Miall and his adherents 
as having diverged from the opinions commonly held among us much 
too far not to be obliged to go much further. We should like to see 
this sinister prophecy thoroughly falsified; and we sincerely trust that 
it is reserved to Mr. Miall to do good service in this way. In the 
treatise before us there are points in which we think the author has 
failed to see the whole truth; and others in which we think he has 
missed his way, and has opened a path to conclusions not his own— 
but the book, as a whole, is so good, that we are not disposed to dwell 
upon exceptions, and shall probably find other occasions for directing 
attention to portions of it which we deem open to exception. The fol- 
lowing is one of Mr. Miall’s summaries—we give it as a specimen of 
the style in which the work is written:— 


* We have already observed, and, we think, clearly shown, that the New Testa- 
ment is not a revelation of God, in the strict sense of that term, but a record of one 
vouchsafed in the facts of a human life. Whether the Creator could appropriately 
disclose to us his moral character, relationship, and purpose, through one man’s 
history, from birth to death, is an a priori question, requiring to be decided by 
abstract, intellectual, and moral arguments. By similar means we must arrive at a 
conclusion, affirmative or negative, as to whether supernaturalism may fitly, and 
must needs, form part of any disclosure of the Deity, made through such a medium. 
These two points having , been disposed of according to their assumed merits, the 
further question remaining to be considered is mainly, if not exclusively, one of 
facts. Christianity is still operating upon the world as a spiritual power. It 
traces up its existence to the life of Jesus Christ, who professed to be, in a peculiar 
sense, the Son of God, ‘sent’ to make known to men their Father, who is in 
heaven. Such a profession we are justified in regarding as an introduction to us 
in the shape of external fact, of the speculative and abstract conclusion previously 
settled upon what appeared to be sufficiently solid grounds. We saw in our own 
nature certain religious capabilities, susceptibilities, and irrepressible yearnings ; 
and we saw, in a revelation of Deity through humanity, a congruous objective 
provision for their exercise and satisfaction. That some man, therefore, should 
appear in our midst, claiming to be a representative of the Supreme, assumed to our 
reason, thus prepared, the appearance ofa fact in accordance with just expectations. 
We proved that such a man, presenting himself to us on such a mission, could sub- 
Sstantiate his claim no otherwise than by miracles ; and that, in such a service, 
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miracles are not only not at variance with, but are themselves a fitting exempli- 
fication of, the known principles of the Divine Government. An immense body of 
historical facts, then, which no one can think of impugning, bears us back to Jesus 
Christ, who claims to have appeared amongst men for the realization of a purpose 
we have seen to be desirable, and who assumes to make good his claim by an appeal 
to proof we have seen to be fitting and necessary. Such being the case, the record, 
it is clear, must be treated as a record of facts likely, in the nature of things, to 
have happened at some period of the world’s experience; and certain, from the 
same cause, to happen but once. What, then, can we reasonably demand of the 
history, but that it should fairly abide the tests by which we examine all other 
history in relation to singular, but not improbable occurrences ? Now, we make 
bold to say that the evidence adduced in support of the historical trustworthiness 
of the writers of the New Testament is as various, as weighty, as logically 
impregnable, as can be collected in favour of any history whatever. More 
than this, we contend, is not absolutely required ; but more than this is forthcoming 
on demand.’—pp. 348—350. 


A Tour of Enquiry through France and Italy, illustrating their 
present Social, Political, and Religious Condition. By EpMuND 
Spencer, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Hurst & Blackett. 1853. 

Mr. Spencer is not a novice in travel. His volumes on European 
Turkey are full of information relating to countries little known. 
His style sometimes rises to eloquence, but is, for the most part, 
simple and natural. He never becomes either brilliant or profound, 
but, on the other hand, he never sins either against good taste or good 
sense. His manner is so free from all straining for effect as to give 
you an agreeable impression of trustworthiness; and he has withal a 
manly sympathy with freedom, dealing in all cases as an educated 
Englishman should do with oppression, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
as it comes before him. Our report concerning these volumes 
is, that they are exceedingly agreeable reading, well-timed, full of 
instruction; and we urge our readers by all means to make themselves 
acquainted with them. 

Mr. Spencer’s account of France does not fill more than a fourth of 
the space assigned by him to his account of Italy. It is, as will be 
supposed, in relation to the latter country that the publication is 
chiefly valuable. But the observations on France give us the im- 
pressions of an intelligent Englishman, as the result of recent and 
free intercourse with the people of that country. His opinion is, 
that the terrible scourge which has come upon France is to be traced 
mainly to two sources—to priestly influence, which undermines all 
public virtue after one fashion; and to infidelity, which does the same 
work after another fashion. France has always included, and in- 
cludes still, intelligent and high-minded men, who would be an honour 
to any country; but the great mass of her people have been long 
divided into the two great parties mentioned—the professors of no 
religion, or the professors of a very bad one. The bad faith of the 
one party has so disgusted the other, as to have caused them to have 
done with religious faith altogether. Such, in fact, has been the effect 
of Romanism throughout Christendom—at least, through all the 
countries where it has not been powerful enough to keep down all 
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intelligence. But we shall allow Mr. Spencer to speak for himself on 
this subject :-— 

*It would conduce little towards enlightening our readers on the real state of 

ce, were we to follow the various plans of Louis Napoleon and his supporters 
in their crusade against the liberties of the French people, and show how they suc- 
ceeded in placing on the brow of their idol an imperial diadem; the leading events are 
already well known, and might have been anticipated in a country where public 
virtue and public morality have been snapped by venality and selfishness. But 
the secret history, the deep game, by which democracy was urged onward to its 
destination, is still to be written, effected as it was through the machinations of an 
army of priests, Jesuits, and their allies, the pope and the despotic rulers of 
Europe, who, confounding civil and religious freedom with anarchy and infidelity, 
and democracy with socialism, raised a panic, in which universal barbarism, the 
destruction of property, and of all social order, were the dangers threatened. How 
easily these exaggerated and unfounded representations were believed by a people, 
who, taken in the mass, are the most visionary, credulous, and least sound-judging 
of — | in Europe, we have abundant proofs in the events of the last few months. 

“We have already shown to our readers the deplorable ignorance and superstition 
of the lower order of agriculturists and peasants of France, the endeavours of the 
clergy and the higher classes to perpetuate their debased condition, the intolerance 
and bigotry of the ultramontane press in France, the blasphemy of the St. Esprit 
brotherhood, and the facility with which the people in general resign themselves to 
any sudden impulse, political or religious, at the instigation of any clever eloquent 
charlatan who may possess sufficient power to win the hearts of his hearers. We 
have shown in what manner the clergy have b an el t of political power 
in France, a society banded together by the same indissoluble chain which has so 
long held together the Jesuits. We have shown how, through their influence and 
intrigues, and the prestige of a name, Louis Napoleon was enabled to corrupt the 
military, and trample on the laws and liberties of a people he had solemnly sworn 
to defend. We have shown how admirably the drama was played by those men of 
the past, their acolytes, and a host of impoverished eager adventurers, who, seeing 
a brilliant future before them, gave life and vigour to the movement. But perhaps 
our readers are not aware, and we do not make the assertion on slight grounds, 
that this well-laid conspiracy was concocted at Gaeta, wher the pope resided there 
as an exile; and that the Church and the despots of Europe contributed ample 
funds for supporting this well-organized system of chaining down the minds and 
intelligence of the only people who, from their geographical position and the 
general prevalence of their language, were capable of re the inhabitants of 
every other country on the continent.’—pp. 337—340. 


Our author supposes that nothing short of the present humiliation 
and suffering of the French people, under this influence, could have 
sufficed to reveal to them the deadly working of this cancerous priestism. 
He is persuaded, moreover, in common with nearly all the inde- 
pendent and thoughtful men he has conversed with on the Continent, 
that in this throw, by means of France, despotism and priestcraft have 
played their last card, and that a losing game, to be among the most 
memorable in the world’s history, is awaiting them. No doubt the 
most intelligent nations of Europe are at this moment charged 
throughout with disaffection, which, like an electric element, needs 
but the fitting touch to explode. Europe will not be righted by 
oratory or by statesmanship, though both may contribute to that end. 
The main-spring—thanks to the all or nothing policy of the despots— 
will have to be supplied by some military genius, which shall be 
adequate to the exigency both in the cabinet and in the field. In 
the history of providence, when the hands ready to be used for any 
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special object multiply so fast, the head to use them is rarely long in 
coming. The parties profiting by the new order of things in France 
do not, indeed, see things in this light. The following is Mr. 
Spencer’s account of the talk of some of them about the future, and 
about ourselves :-— 


‘If we visit the Salons of the parti prétre, we shall be told, that he [Napoleon] 
come among men at a time of universal infidelity, invested with full authority 
to re-establish the Church of Christ in all its primeval grandeur among the nations 
of the earth, and that his first crusade is to be against England, the head quarters 
of the Evil One, the upholder of all the heretical doctrines of republicanism and 
socialism, which have distracted the world during the last three centuries, in 
which laudable undertaking he is to be assisted by the combined armies of papal 
Europe. In like manner, if we converse with the military of any grade they will 
tell us that the Rhine is the natural boundary of France; Switzerland must be 
divided, Belgium, Saxony, and Holland, annexed; we shall hear of a German 
tectorate, an Italian protectorate; kings of Rome and Naples, expeditions to 
gypt, Turkey, and India, the capture of Malta, Gibraltar, and Corfu, the sea 
wolves entirely driven from the element they have so long usurped, the Medi- 
terranean a French lake, and France the sole arbiter of the destinies of the world! 
Cowherds are to become generals, swineherds marshals of the empire, and peasants 
governors of foreign kingdoms and provinces! The agricultural classes, com- 
a those small proprietors who cultivate the ground, are equally satisfied. 
ve they not elected a plébiscite emperor, the man of their choice, and of their 
own order—the saviour that heaven has sent to preserve them from total ruin?’— 
pp. 345, 346. 

In this manner, under the plea of securing right and glory to 
France and to the Church, the soldier of France is to become the 
spoliator, and the priest the inquisitor, of all the peoples that may be 
brought under their sway—the plunder and humiliation of ourselves 
being the consummation most devoutly to be wished. Not very con- 
sonant this with the sentimental talk we have heard of late about the 
peaceful and brotherly intentions of our Gallic neighbours, and of the 
man who has become their master. ‘The parties dominant in France 
have served themselves at the cost of everything that gave worth or 
greatness to their country—and are these the men to scruple about 
serving themselves at similar costs elsewhere? France has swept 
away her aristocracy, her millions of peasants are doomed by that act 
to a state of passive ignorance, her intelligence being restricted to a 
remnant of her people in her towns and cities, and among these 
division and weakness may always be sown by the baits of office as 
emanating from a central government. What France needed—what 
Europe needed, was, that the position of their aristocracies should be 
reformed, not that they should be annihilated. It is the error com- 
mitted in that direction that has shut Europe up to the alternative of 
republicanism or despotism. 

Mr. Spencer’s account of Italy presents it as a bed of discontent— 
of suppressed abhorrence of its tyrants, from the Alps to Sicily. 
Even a portion of the priests share in this feeling. But as is the 
tendency to revolt, so is the force of the pressure laid on to prevent it. 
Mr. Gladstone has opened to us some of the prisons of Naples; Mr. 
Spencer affords us a glance at those of Rome. There are, we are 
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told, two species of cells in the prisons of the Papal States, la Segritina, 
and la Largo. The cells of la Segritina are constructed to receive 
but one prisoner, and are so small as to receive no more air than 
medical science has pronounced to be necessary to the health of the 
one person. Since the revolution, such has been the number of 
accused or suspected persons seized, that each of these cells has been 
made to receive four persons, in one or two instances, six; care 
being taken that they shall be mixed with ruffianly brigands and 
assassins! The unhappy victims are not allowed to leave their place 
of confinement for any purpose whatever, and all this in a sultry 
climate like that of Rome—no marvel that they are known to climb on 
the shoulders of each other that each in turn may inhale a little of God’s 
fresh air! Each prisoner has a portion of straw for a bed, but it is 
never changed, and soon becomes filled with vermin. The daily food 
consists of sixteen ounces of bread, two ounces of salad, and a glass of 
weak acid wine. As they have fallen into the hands of priests, there 
must, of course, be a sacred distinction on fast days, when their usual fare 
is reduced to a meagre supply of beans and vegetables. Some go mad, 
others fall victims to the diseases naturally generated by such treat- 
ment; and one exercise of jesuit malevolence has been to mix 
jalap with the daily supplies of bread, that the screw of torture laid 
on upon one side, may not favour the release of the victim by death 
upon the other! Men who have suffered thus for a week only, 
become almost incredibly changed in their appearance as the conse- 
sequence. Two youths of healthy forms and intellectual acquire- 
ments were thrown into one of these pits of misery, on the charge of 
having taken part in the late insurrection; in a few weeks they were 
released, but it was only to die, as the effect of their sufferings, in 
the arms of their broken-hearted parents. Italy, at this hour, is full 
of such scenes and such doings. ‘There is not a depth of perfidy or 
cruelty to which the powers now dominant in that beautiful but ill-fated 
country have not descended—and all this, not in the age of Machiavelli, 
but in the face of Europe in the middle of the nineteenth century! 

It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. Spencer’s volumes are 
filled with details of this terrible complexion; they possess the interest 
of works of this class on general subjects; but we must confess that to us, 
they are chiefly interesting from what is stated as their special object,— 
viz., to illustrate the ‘present social, political, and religious condition’ of 
France and Italy. Even on this subject their information is not so 
thorough as we had expected, but they are well-timed, and adapted to 
produce a just and salutary impression. 

A First Letter to the Rev. S. R. Maitland, D.D., on the Genuineness 
of the Writings ascribed to Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. By the 
Rev. E. J. Sueruerv, M.A., Rector of Luddesdown. A Second 
Letter, $c. A Third Letter, &c. Longman. 

These letters are evidence that the spirit of a sound historical 

criticism is not extinct among us. Great consternation and displeasure 
have been produced by them in some quarters. But the case pre- 
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sented by Mr. Shepherd, is one that must be dealt with after his own 
manner, and so dealt with, the conclusions at which he arrives will, 
we think, be found to be unavoidable. 

According to certain letters in a correspondence ascribed to Cyprian, 
there was an interval of a few months in the lifetime of that prelate, 
when an intimacy subsisted, not only between the churches of Rome 
and Carthage, but between persons belonging to those churches, of 
the most familiar description—such as would seem to bespeak the 
Christian fellowship of the same neighbourhood, rather than churches 
on different continents, with hundreds of miles of sea between them. At 
the same time, ecclesiastical history, prior to that interval, and subse- 
quently to it, during some five hundred years, is wholly silent as to 
intercourse of any kind between the churches of Rome and Africa. 
This intimacy between Rome and Carthage during the years adverted to, 
supposes such intimacy to have existed long before, and suggests that 
it must have been continued afterwards—but a number of authorities 
that should have made us acquainted with this fact, if fact it had been, 
are silent respecting it. The conclusion, on grounds of this nature, 
is, that the distinction we make between the spurious and genuine 
epistles of Ignatius has to be extended to the epistles of Cyprian. 

In his second letter, Mr. Shepherd pursues a similar course in 
reference to certain councils said to have heer ‘convenéd~ ia Carthage - 
in this time—and with a similar result. “There was en’ to-bé' served 
by this series of fictitious letters, and lvy <his series of fictitions councils, , 
and Mr. Shepherd has shown in his'thiré letter’ what ‘that ch3-wac. 
The following is the picture of the authority of the bishop‘df Rome * 
as given in these Cyprianic forgeries: 

* Let us begin by casting our eyes directly south. The African diocese is before 
us. In that wide extent of country there are nearly two hundred bishops, all with 
their eyes on Rome, and more or less in communication with her bishop. 

* Looking across the Libyan sands, we see the Egyptian diocese. There, too, 
the bishops of the Pentapolis are looking to Rome, as well as their chief, the bishop 
of Alexandria. He is in distress. A charge of heresy has been carried to Rome 
by his own bishops, and the Roman bishop has called upon him for his defence. 

e 1s now writing it. 

‘ Carrying our observation on to Arabia, we behold drooping churches imploring 


= and Roman clergy, messengers of mercy, toiling through the desert to 
‘ord it. 

* Syria furnishes the same angelic picture. 

‘ Looking in the direction of Antioch, we see Roman clerks on their way to 
this Queen of the East. We may also see the Oriental bishops looking to Rome 
to receive their chief from her hands. 

‘ The Asiatic bishops are in great confusion, and are angry; but their eyes are 
all towards Rome. ; 

* Approaching the Alps, a reverential homage paid to the Roman bishop is 
conspicuous. 

‘ Passing onwards to Gaul, there is the same reverence. All eyes are on Rome. 

* And Spain, even to her remotest limits, is acknowledging the fisherman’s seal. 

* Is not this a most extraordinary picture of the state of the Christian Church in 
the middle of the third century? Is it not worth mounting the hill to behold ?—to 
see the Roman prelate, the centre of all the churches of the earth, ‘the observed of 
all observers,’ exercising the authority and raising the deferential homage due only 
to a universal bishop ?’—pp. 31, 32. 
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Against such a representation the reader has to place the fact, that, 
with the exception of Eusebius, the Christian writers of the first four 
centuries make scarcely any mention, either of the bishop of Rome, or 
of the see of Rome. Even Eusebius, with whom the supremacy of 
St. Peter, and the descent of that supremacy to the bishop of Rome, 
would have been points of the highest importance, had they been facts, 
makes no mention of the one doctrine or the other. What we do 
know concerning the bishops of Rome about this time, from the 
recently recovered treatise of Hippolytus, stands in very significant 
contrast with this attempt to fix precedents for the later encroach- 
ments of the papacy, in an age so remote as that of Cyprian. 

We feel deeply indebted to Mr. Shepherd, for the uses to which he 
has applied his scholarship in these letters, and in the volume on the 
early history of the church which bears his name. We hope to meet 
him again on this ground, where he is well qualified to do both the 
state and the church no mean service. 

Two Thousand Miles’ Ride through the Argentine Provinces. By 

Wituiam Mac Cann. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Smith, 
_ Elder & Co. 1853. 

In the year 1848 Mr. Mac Cann, having landed at Buenos Ayres, 
buys horses, and rides out into the prairie—the ambassador of Com- 
merces: He would fain léarn what prospect mercantile enterprise may 


:*, have among the ‘dwellers in -fhose boundless plains of verdure, men 


_, who live.in the saddle, whose: best description is the old Homeric epi- 
thet: 6f:“Rorse-tamer.’?. of the two rides, one to the 
- » gouth ‘and ‘the other north of the province of Buenos Ayres, will 

enable the reader vividly to realize the regions he has traversed. His 
book is the unlaboured yet animated narrative of an observant and 
sensible man, who describes simply what he saw and what he thought. 
The second volume contains much general information of value to 
commercial men, and statistical results, at present necessarily imper- 
fect, but still to be thankfully accepted as a step in advance. The 
work includes also a full history of the recent civil war, down to the 
period of publication. The latest tidings from South America have 
verified the unfavourable prognostications of the author as to the 
issue of the struggle. The elements of strife are, as yet, too potent 
for the prosperity of commerce. Mr. Mac Cann is convinced that 
neither the Unitarian nor the Federal scheme can secure peace. The 
antipathies existing among the thirteen provinces are too strong— 
their interests too conflicting, to admit of permanent union. On 
the other hand, a Hegemony (as an ancient Greek would call it) which 
would give to Buenos Ayres a political and commercial supremacy, 
something like that of Athens over her dependencies, would be re- 
sisted to the last by the provinces of Corrientes, Entre Rios, and the 
Banda Oriental. Monte Video is to Buenos Ayres what Pisa was to 
Florence—a natural rival, less powerful, indeed, but by position, and 
as it were by inheritance, a jealous and formidable competitor. Rosas, 
Federalist as he professed to be, would have maintained, at all hazards, 
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the supremacy of Buenos Ayres—a course grateful to the holders of 
Buenos Ayrean Bonds, but fatal to the general interests of commerce. 
Mr. Mac Cann believes—we think with reason—that peace cannot be 
established till the northern provinces form a confederation separate 
from those on the south of the river, leaving its waters open as a high- 
way for all nations. Such an arrangement would destroy the monopoly 
so coveted by Buenos Ayres, but it would be in perfect harmony with 
the natural position of the States, and would eventually secure the 
prosperity of the whole Argentine territory. But, for some time to 
come, traffic in that direction can realize but precarious returns. These 
are the author’s concluding words:— 

‘While our own colonies of Australia and New Zealand offer such rich and 
boundless fields for the profitable employment of capital amongst our own coun- 
trymen, there is less inducement than ever for merchants to risk their capital and 
energies amongst a race of people where the wealth of nature is wasted by the 
combined operation of ignorance, unstable government, and interminable warfare.’ 

If you accompany Mr. Mac Cann in imagination on his gallop across 
those interminable grassy levels, you may enjoy something of the ex- 
hilarating novelty and freedom, without the fatigue of riding half- 
broken. horses, ‘ fit only to be perches for birds,’ without inflaming 
your gums by gnawing the very hardest beef for many weeks toge- 
ther, and narrowly escaping cutting off your nose (ifa long one) when 
you have to fasten your teeth upon a spitted joint, and sever with your 
hunting-knife the mass of meat on which they have laid hold,—without 
the annoyance of losing your way, of having your horses stolen, of 
pricking thistles, and of stinging insects. You see the prairie dotted 
to the farthest distance with wild horses and with cattle; here and 
there you arrive at the large cattle-farms scattered over the country, 
occupied mostly by Spaniards, often by Scotchmen, sometimes by 
Englishmen; everywhere you are hospitably received; you watch the 
processes of horse-taming and horse-steaming, of marking the cattle, 
of driving them together into herds by riding round and round them, 
their capture by the lasso and the bolas; you behold that grand sight, 
a herd of wild horses dash by you, shaking the ground with the thun- 
der of a thousand hoofs; you see gorgeous sunsets, and pools ruddy 
with the reflected plumage of flocking flamingoes; you follow at full 
speed, just for the excitement of the chase, a mingled troop of horses, 
colts, deer, ostriches, and oxen. You come among the Indians; you 
see their filthy huts, or toldos, studding the plain; you find that they 
never clean them; but when the offal and the putrifying carcases of horses 
have become intolerable even to Indian olfactories, the hovel is pulled 
down and erected somewhere else. You are reminded (for of course 
you are a philosopher) of the French people, who can never cleanse, 
but must, every now and then, pull down about their ears the social 
edifice. At Santa Fé you find the most quiet and dreamy of capitals, 
inhabited by a mixed population, where Spanish, Indian, and negro 
blood are combined in every possible variety of shade. You walk out 
in the middle of the day— it is all as still and slumbrous as the 
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enchanted palace of the Sleeping Beauty—the poor man is reposing 
literally under his own vine and fig-tree; the shops are shut, the 
streets deserted; under every tree in every garden lie the sleepers; all 
ranks alike are folded softly in a common oblivion. Somewhat farther, 
at Parana, you see houses which are not places to live in, but rather 
pantries or closets for keeping food and clothes; the real house is 
the earth and sky; andafter supper, when they have wished each other 
the most courteous of good nights, the family separate, each to seek 
out some pleasant nook, embowered by the rich foliage, and over- 
arched by trees, where he or she may pass the night, fearless of harm 
from man or beast; as though the leafy quietness of Eden were a 
reality once more, the silken grass man’s couch, the hanging flowers 
his broidered curtain, the odorous airs his unseen whispering minis- 
ters. Wisely did the old Greeks paint their genii with a vessel full 
of fruits and flowers in one hand, and a scourge in the other. Man 
sinks into lethargy if nature visits him only with bounty, and never with 
hardship. In that delicious climate men are spoiled and idle children 
—mere creatures of instinct and of sense. The law which condemned 
man to the sweat of the brow might seem a curse as he looked back 
on Paradise—it was a boon as he looked onward and outward to the 
world before him. 

The remarks of the author on the probable result of missionary effort 
among the feebler races of mankind, are stated with modesty, and 
evince a thoughtful breadth of view, but too rarely exercised on such 
subjects. His opinions may startle the sanguine enthusiast, who can 
view but one aspect of the question; they will not surprise those who 
have carefully observed the history of European intercourse with 
native barbarism throughout the globe. While admiring the spirit, 
and acknowledging the services rendered to humanity by missionary 
zeal, he cannot close his eyes to the fact that, in spite of such en- 
deavours, and sometimes as the indirect and unavoidable result of 
them, (since they have frequently opened the first communication 
between the white men and the aborigines, ) the native races are every- 
where dwindling away before the advancing footsteps of the European. 
The morals of the savage are purified, and his nature humanized by 
the influence of Christianity—souls are saved from among tribes which, 
ere long, must vanish, and be forgotten. But to look for anything 
beyond this is to forsake analogy and fact for the dreams of a benign 
romance, Mysterious as may be the cause, the fact is manifest, that 
the native mind does not amalgamate with the European—cannot be 
grafted into its civilization, and must therefore disappear before the 
energy it cannot share. Conversion itself does not raise the feeble 
intellect of the native into the sphere of another order of mind; he 
may become a Christian, but he remains ever a Christian of a type 
distinctly his own. But though the races cannot mingle, though the 
vigour and the progressiveness of the Anglo-Saxon cannot be imparted 
to the native, much may be done by accompanying the tide of emigra- 
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tion with abundance of religious agency. Mr. Mac Cann observes, 
with justice :— 


‘No doubt it is a wise ordination of Providence that while immediate and spi- 
ritual good is conferred upon the weaker races, who embrace the Gospel, they are 
not exempted from the general law, which dooms them to extinction, and to give 
place to races of a superior order of mind, with which they come into contact. 
Although the ambitious aims and selfish policy of the stronger races may preci- 
pitate the ultimate result, it is, perhaps, enough for us to know that while such a 
process is going forward, influences that shall outlast the revolutions of time have 
been exerted upon the very races eventually doomed to be swept away from the 


face of the earth.’ 

Lénder und Vilkerkunde in Biographien. Von Dr. Pu. Hepw. 
Kits. ‘ Voyages and Travels, Voyagers and Travellers, from the 
earliest ages tothe present hour.’ 4 vols. 8vo. Berlin: 1846— 
1852. London: David Nutt. 

The German mind is essentially encyclopedic; whatever it ap- 
proaches, it aims to comprise its totality. If it frames a nursery-book, it 
includes therein the whole subject, or department, of which it treats. 
If it turns to history, the history which it studies forthwith assumes a 
universality. Bits and scraps it cannot endure; whatever it does it 
does thoroughly. Was anything ever more comprehensive, yet more 
minute, than Ritter’s Erdkunde? (‘ Knowledge of the Earth’), which 
is to geography and ethnology what the Bible is to religion—truly 
exhaustive. Well, here in these four thick volumes, the title of 
which is too compressed (so symbolizing the work) for literal trans- 
lation, and which, consequently, we have felt obliged to paraphrase— 
here, we say, in these four volumes is the substance, and more than 
the substance, of Ritter’s most rich, most complete, and most extensive 
cyclopedia. More than the substance of Ritter do these volumes 
contain, because while they comprise the general outline of Ritter’s 
Erdkunde, they offer, in one respect, details which Ritter was com- 
pelled to suppress. In those details is found the characteristic ex- 
cellence and the specific recommendation of these four bulky volumes. 
We allude to their biographical character. What more interesting or 
instructive than a book of travels? What more tedious and wearying 
than a manual of geography? There are few of our adult readers who 
do not look back with sadness on the hours wasted, and the dreari- 
ness experienced, in what, in our school days, was called ‘learning 
geography.’ Of all wretched compilations, the most wretched, perhaps, 
are those which, in the schools, are (or were) known by the name of 
Geographies. Of Goldsmith’s Geography (alas! poor Oliver’s name 
has been very freely used in school literature) we still retain very 
painful recollections, not merely because the book is dull, but also 
because our pedagogue was duller, and not only dull but ignorant— 
ignorant altogether of the art which he professed to practise, and by 
which he got his bread; and because, being ignorant of his business, he 
compelled his pupils to learn the book by heart, with no reference either 
to dictionary, maps, or globes, and with no explanations, no examina- 
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4ions—nothing but a bare recital, required as a test of the accnracy 
with which we had committed the task to memory. Compare the state 
of mind produced by this stupifying process, and the eager curiosity 
and intense pleasure felt by the explorer of a new country, and un- 
consciously pictured by him in the narratives he has left of his 
attempts, his adventures, and his perils. What a difference! A 
similar difference is felt on reading ordinary manuals of geography 
and ethnology, and the work now under our notice. Yes, the learned 
author has seized the right idea. A knowledge of the earth and of 
its inhabitants should be sought for ina knowledge of the great 
travellers, voyagers, and explorers of all ages. While studying what 
they essayed, and what they did, and what they wrote, you become 
acquainted with the men themselves; you are a sharer in their enter- 
prises; you fall into their perils; you escape at their side; and being 
a companion in their labours, are’ a companion also in their success, 
their triumphs, and their fame. Sea and land, rivers, hills, and 
mountains, assume to you a human interest, while you are insensibly 
drawn on to a minute familiarity with more material things, and learn 
to know not only men and manners, but also ‘the great globe itself,’ 
the scene of their operation. Even the sciences were better taught of 
old in those famous classical nations than they are now in this ‘age of 
exact knowledge’—better taught, we say, far better taught to the 
people at large. The pedagogues of ancient Greece did not weary 
and torment their students of geography with manuals dry as dust, but 
put into their hands the Odyssey; and there, in the journeyings and 
perils of Ulysses, did the young Greeks readily, because gladly, learn 
all that Homer could teach them of the earth’s surface and inhabitants. 
The consequence was, that the boys left the school without, indeed, the 
petit-maitreism of latitude and longitude, acquired to display, and then 
‘to be forgotten, but with not only a knowledge of the actual earth and 
the living world, but also a cultivated taste, quickened sympathies, 
national loves, and personal desires and aspirations. 

- A good service, then, is this which Dr. Kilb has rendered. But 
let us state precisely what the service is. From the days of Moses 
down to the days of Franklin, there have been a series of men who, 
urged by the love of conquest, the love of discovery, or the love of 
fame, have explored unknown parts of the globe, and after their 
labours were over, have, for the most part, made their efforts and their 
discoveries known by word of mouth or in written characters. These 
narratives have furnished the materials out of which other men whose 
business it was not to travel, but to sit at home and think, to read and 
systematize what their informants had seen, heard, and described, con- 
structed systems and theories, and theories and systems, in long suc- 
cession, until, with a constant elimination of error, and a constant 
enlargement of truth, they at last formed and perfected the sciences 
which now bear the name of geography and ethnology, including 
meteorology, natural history, &c. Those narratives Dr. Kilb has 
undertaken to present us, corrected and explained by the advanced 
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knowledge of the present day, so that in perusing his pages you have 
the vivid interest of actual adventure, and the excitement of progres- 
sive discovery, without the drawbacks and abatements arising from 
the error, mistake, illusion, and falsities under which the men of whom 
you read suffered, and by which they were tossed about. And in 
order that your interest in those men should be at once the more intel- 
ligent and the more lively, the author has given a general outline of 
their lives, so that the student of his pages not only learns the specific 
subject which they handle, but becomes familiar with some of the 
brightest and noblest names in the history of the world. 

The execution of the work is as good as its conception. Dividing 
the immense subject, the treatment of which extends over nearly three 
thousand pages, into nine books, the laborious writer details in the 
first the rise and progress of a knowledge of the earth and its inha- 
bitants in the ancient world; in the second book he carries his subject 
through the middle ages. With the beginning of the third book he 
is compelled, by the abundance of his materials, to survey the parts of 
the globe separately; he therefore surveys Africa and Asia during the 
period 1415—1550. Passing in the fourth book to America, he 
reports the lives and discoveries of the explorers of the new world 
from the year 1492 to the year 1550. The improved knowledge of 
the earth’s surface, and the increased facilities of navigation, which, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, followed as a consequence of 
the revival of letters, drew the attention of bold and adventurous spirits 
toward the extreme south and north. Accordingly, our author, in his 
fifth book, which extends over the interval from 1520 to 1768, narrates 
what was achieved in Oceania, and the regions of the north pole. Hav- 
ing described the stirring adventures and wonderful novelties of that 
virgin age of discovery, Dr. Kulb proceeds into Asia, and from the 
middle of the sixteenth century brings his subject down to the present 
day. In the seventh book, African discovery is narrated in the same 
way. The eighth book treats of America and the expeditions to the 
Northern regions during the same important period. And in the 
ninth book, resuming the subject of Oceania, the author speaks of dis- 
covery in the South Polar Regions, from the efforts of James Cook to 
the present hour. 

The subject is of immense interest and compass, yet is it handled 
with clearness and effect. The writer was master of his materials 
before he took pen in hand, and so has given order, perspicuity, and 
interest to a topic on which what the French call ‘the embarrassment 
of riches,’ must have been peculiarly felt. 

The interest, however, which belongs to these very instructive nar- 
ratives cannot be appreciated unless we recal to the reader’s mind a 
few of the great men that here appear and pass along the stage. Who 
would not like to accompany the blind Homer in those poetical 
wanderings, in which, with the aid of begging, he gained a scanty and 
precarious subsistence ? Who would not like to have travelled from 
land to land with the inquisitive Herodotus, everywhere gathering 
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traditions while yet traditions were fresh, and surveying the wonders 
of the Nile Valley before the hand of time had been laid too roughly 
on them? Here may the reader, under the guidance of Niarchus, 
visit India,—while India, though old, is not too old to be comparatively 
young. Here may the reader pass in the ranks of Cesar’s legions into 
the Britain of barbarous times, and behold his half-naked and painted 
forefathers. But we must content ourselves with a list of names, 
leaving those who may wish, to supply the description proper for each, 
from these teeming and attractive pages:—Here, then, are geographical 
sketches of the great travellers and navigators of all ages,—for ex- 
ample, Marco Polo, John Mandeville, Diaz, Da Gama, Pinto, Colombo 
(Columbus), Cabot, Cortez, Pizarro, Las Casas, Morgalhaes, Drake, 
Tasman, Dampier, Bougainville, Chardin, Burckhardt, Bruce, Salt, 
Mungo Park, Lander, Humboldt, Raleigh, Herdson, Ross, Cook, Bligh, 
Flinders, d’Urville. 

We must in justice add, that the work is not a mere compilation. 
Dr. Kilb has brought to his task not only care and industry, but re- 
search and science. On some points, therefore, he has thrown new 
light, as well as in general produced a work creditable alike to himself 
and the literature of which it forms a part. 

The Fine Arts, their Nature and Relations. By M. Guizor. 
Translated, with the assistance of the Author, by Gzorce Grove. 
Small 4to, pp. 214. Bosworth. 1853. 

This is a reprint and a translation of criticisms on Art, by M. 
Guizot, which made their first appearance a short time prior to the 
redistribution of the treasures of the Louvre on the fall of Napoleon. 
It is an elegantly-printed volume, and enriched with a number of 
effective wood-engravings—without which, indeed, the criticisms 
must have been to most readers of little interest or worth. We can 
readily suppose that it is pleasant to the author to return from the 
stormy .and disastrous scenes of his political life to these noiseless and 
refined speculations of his earlier years. The opening of the preface 
to the edition of 1851 suggests thought of this nature:— 

‘The study of art possesses the great and peculiar charm that it is absolutely un- 
connected with the affairs and the contests of ordinary life. By private interests, by 
political questions, and by philosophic problems, men are deeply divided and set at 
variance. But beyond and above all such party strifes, they are attracted and 
united by a taste for the beautiful in art; it is a taste at once engrossing and 
unselfish, which may be indulged without effort, and yet has the power of exciting 
the deepest emotions; a taste able to exercise and to gratify both the nobler and 
the softer parts of our nature—the imagination and the judgment, love of emotion 
and power of reflection, the enthusiasm and the critical faculty, the senses and the 
reason. 

. * The very differences and debates arising from an intellectual exercise at once 
so varied and so animated, have the rare advantage that they may be eager 
without becoming angry, that in their pertinacity there is nothing of rancour, and 
that while they rouse the passions, they at the same time disarm them of their 
bitterness. Such power has beauty over the mind of man, that the contemplation 


of it can efface, or at any rate materially weaken impressions, which would lessen 
the delight afforded by it.’—pp. 5, 6. 


That criticisms published some forty years since should still so far 
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commend themselves to the judgment of the author as to appear 
worthy of republication, is evidence that his mind is one of the class 
which ripens early—not one of the sort which seems to be ever out- 
growing its former self. The criticisms are restricted to certain pictures 
of the Italian and of the French school; the pictures of the former 
school selected being thirty in number; those of the latter, seven. 
But it is the Introduction to the volume, on the relations and differ- 
ences between sculpture, painting, and engraving, that has been to us 
of most interest. Engraving has become to the arts very much what 
printing has become to authorship—a power of multiplying transcrip- 
tions. It is well adapted, from its simplicity of colour, to the repre- 
sentation of sculpture; and it has, at the same time, much of the 
higher expression of painting. The engraver cannot do all the 
sculptor has done, nor all the painter has done,—but he can do much, 
and he can suggest more. The painter gives you an object as it 
appears from one point only, the sculptor gives you the same object 
as it appears from all points. But the painter can give colour and 
expression as the sculptor cannot. So the engraver, if he falls short 
of the painter from the want of colour, he has advantage of the 
sculptor as possessing a higher command of action, expression and 
perspective. The fact that painting can represent action and strong 
feeling so much more successfully than sculpture, marks off the 
difference of subjects most appropriate to the two departments. On 
this point M. Guizot has some just observations. The volume indeed 
is rich throughout with elucidation deserving the attention of the 
student of art. 

The Bible, the Missal, and the Breviary; or, Ritualism as illustrated 
in the Liturgical Books of Rome. 2 vols. 8vo. By the Rev. 
Georce Lewis. Edinburgh: Clark. 

This is a novel book on a very old controversy. There is no part of 
her system on which Rome so much prides herself as on her ritual. 
It is by this means that she aims to awaken, to nurture, and regulate 
the spiritual life of her votaries; and it is in this respect that she pre- 
sents herself in her most attractive and imposing form to those 
beyond her pale. But judged even on this ground, Rome is found 
wanting—more than wanting, a dispenser, to an extent not commonly 
suspected, of poison, under the semblance of the children’s bread. 
Mr. Lewis has here given, for the first time in our language, the 
entire text of the Roman Missal, with Rubrics and Prefaces, translated 
from the Latin; with preliminary Dissertations, and Notes from the 
Breviary, Pontifical, and other documents. The Missal forms the 
text, on which is engrafted, as notes and illustrations, whatever has 
appeared to be most interesting and characteristic in the other litur- 
gical books of Rome. Of these the Breviary furnishes by far the 
larger portion, as being the most important and comprehensive of all 
her church books, designed at once to be the Bible, the Bible commen- 
tary, the church history, and the private liturgy of her_adherents— 
especially of the more devout among them. Beside the Missal and 
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Breviary large use is made in these volumes of the Rituale Romanum, 
the Episcopale Romanum, and the Pontificale Romanum. These 
regulations are in use through all the churches, and among all the 
religious orders. included in the papal communion. Taken as a whole, 
these volumes present abundant and instructive testimony to those 
conservative elements which have contributed to give perpetuity to 
Romanism, and testimony not less decisive to those errors and cor- 
ruptions which have marked its history, and which are here shown to 
be, as it. were, woven through the entire web of the system. The 
following passage will suffice to indicate the manner in which the 
author has acquitted himself in this path of investigation: 

* The ecclesiastical year of Rome is so thoroughly furnished for this peculiar 
training, that it supplies ritual worship, not only for each festival of the church, 
but for each month and day of the month, and each hour of the twenty-four, 
should any feel inclined so to occupy his all of time. To the discernment of truth 
from error, Rome offers. few helps. The man of justice and integrity is left to 
develop himself as he best can; and for the training of the unpretending Christian, 
-who, putting his trust in, his Saviour, seeks to fulfil life’s daily duties, private and 
public, humbly and cheerfully, finding in them his happiness and content, she does 
not concern herself. Her ideal Christian melts all his days and nights into tears 
of penitence, or raptures of devotion, and arouses himself to the consciousness 
that God has given him other faculties, and called him to other engagements only 
when the church constrains, and so long as she constrains. For the training of 
such, her liturgical books make large provision. Men so nurtured in her retreats, 
where piety has been sublimated into mysticism, or darkened into fanaticism, 
have more than once restored her ascendancy as a church, and created new fervour 
under what seemed the very ribs of death. Such men, when gifted with eloquence 
or genius, she never fails to use for her occasions, and by their sincerity and self- 
devotion has recovered old and attempted new conquests.’—p. 6. 

From this brief extract the reader may infer, that these volumes 
are not made up of dry erudition, or of commonplace views of the 
papal controversy—they are rich in documentary material, and hardly 
less so in sound and searching observation; no protestant divine 
who can afford to purchase the work should be without it. 

M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. The Text newly revised from the 
Original MS., with an English Commentary, Analysis, and In- 
dices. Edited by the Syndics of the University Press. By the 
Rev. Hersert Asuton Hotpen, M.A. Cambridge and London: 
1853. 

According to the most probable evidence, Minucius Felix wrote his 
defence of Christianity about the year 225. It is a work which, from 
the elegance of its style, the cogency of its reasoning, and its general 
literary excellence, has its. place among the most valuable productions 
ef its.class. It comes from a highly educated mind in the commencement 
of the third century, and enables us to see both Christianity and 
heathenism as they were then viewed by such minds when brought 
under Christian influences. We feel bound to express our deep obli- 
gation to Mr. Holden for what he has done. The text has been com- 
pared: with the only existing MS., that in the Royal Library of Paris, 
and every assistance in the way of dissertations, notes, and indices, to 
be expected from. a thoroughly competent editor, has been supplied. 
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It is refreshing to see so much ripe and patient scholarship brought to 
a subject so worthy of it.* 

Die Konige ; Entwickelungs Geschichte des Kinigthums von den dltes- 
ten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart, (Kings: a History of the Rise 
and Progress of Kingly Power, from the most ancient times to 
the present day.) By Dr. H. F. W. Huvricus, Professor in 
the Royal University of Halle. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1852. 
D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 

A work avowedly written, as is the present, in favour of royalty, is, 
in the actual state of Europe, a somewhat strange phenomenon, at 
least when proceeding from an independent and cultivated mind. Not 
hastily will an Englishman’s feelings reconcile themselves to a defence 
of kingly power at a time when, as now, that power has, with the ex- 
ception of England, prostrated in Europe all political rivals, and em- 
ploys the advantage thus gained in acts not a little oppressive and 
unjust, and often cruel. It does seem mysterious, that at a time when 
the universities and the schools of the continent have done so much 
for the instruction and formation of the popular mind, and when, asin 
Germany, a new literature has scattered the quickening elements of a 
fresh, vigorous life over nearly the whole surface of society,—at 
time when commerce has relaxed its bands, and machinery multiplied 
its facilities. for locomotion, and when, in consequence, currents of 
intercommunication, both numerous and strong, have been set in move- 
ment in all directions, intermingling cities, provinces, tribes, and 
nations together; and so giving fresh activity and concentrated effect 
to the intellect and the will of the many,—it does at first sight seem 
mysterious that this should be the very period when royal authority 
should have reached a height, and obtained a prevalence, no approach 
to which did it ever make before. Such, however, is the fact. Under 
what qualifications the fact exists we do not intend to inquire. How 
long the actual despotism may endure is a speculation into which we 
do not enter. But the possibility of its prevalence at the present day, 
proves beyond a question that royal authority has its seat very deep 


* Mr. Holden has also recently edited the valuable tractate published in 1795 by Dr. 
Czsar Morgan, intitled ‘ An Investigation of the Trinity of Plato and of Philo Judeus. 
The University Fress.’ The design of Dr. Morgan is to show the effects which a study 
of the writings of Plato and Philo had on. the principles and reasonings of the fathers 
of the Christian Church. ‘he conclusion at which the author arrives, as the result 
of much learned research, is, that the doctrine of the Trinity was the doctrine 
of the primitive Church, but that the Church derived it from the Scriptures, and 
derived nothing but the corruption of it from Plato and Philo. It is contended 
that the discovery of this doctrine in the writings of Plato was not made ‘ until 

hilosophers became Christians, and Christians became philosophers.’ The treatise 
is a thoroughly able one, and the reader of Bunsen’s Hippolytus, if not so far gone 
as to contemn all English scholarship because it happens to be English, would do 
well to make himself acquainted with it. We so restrict our advice in this 
particular, because there is a certain stage in the Germanic passion upom 
which. no grave argument, however powerful, must be expected to produce any 
hopeful impression. There is a thick hide of complacency to which some men of 
this sort attain, that no spear must be expected to penetrate, except that of ridicule. 
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in the human heart. On this assumption is founded the work to 
which we now ask attention. 

Kingly power is no accident. Thrones are not mere parchment 
fabrications, set up this moment to be thrown down the next. 
Royalty is not a transition, but a permanence. The sceptre and 
the crown are not baubles, but symbols of power—of power which 
may vary in its forms, but is stable in its essence, and constant in its 
influence. 

The réason is, that man is a king-loving animal. Royalty is 
almost an essential part of his nature. Free subjects have shed 
the blood of their monarchs, and the populace of Naples scold and 
even beat their idols. But the quarrel only makes the reconciliation 
more fond; the subject returns to his allegiance with tears of sorrow 
in his eyes, and the Lazzaron gives a new and a more costly necklace 
to the harshly-treated saint. , 

You ask a proof that man is deeply attached to royalty? Have 
not men always had kings? “From the multiform royalty of the 
petty Vale of Siddim (Gen. xiv.) to the almost boundless sway of 
Queen Victoria, the kingly, in one shape or another, has been the pre- 
valent form of government throughout the globe. And so thoroughly 
does it commend itself to human nature, and so strong an element is 
it in human progress, that not only has it flourished in all ages, and 
rooted itself almost everywhere, but it has superseded other forms of 
government, sprung up again with fresh and augmented vigour 
when violently cut down, and adapting itself-to the most dissimilar 
states of culture, has at length gained such prevalence as almost to 
indicate that it is the ultimate condition of civil society. 

Actuated by convictions such as these, Professor Hinrichs holds 
that the great problem which has to be solved in political life is, how 
royalty may be made most useful to the world. This general theorem 
involves minor questions, namely, under what conditions may the 
evils of royalty be limited or destroyed; by what alliances may it be 
most efficiently supported; under what restraints may it be benefi- 
cially placed, and what is its ideal form? These are questions which 
speculation alone can in no way answer. Fact in such an issue is the 
chief authority. History in consequence is here put into requisition; 
and as a German professor must begin from the beginning, so 
Dr. Hinrichs passes in review all the forms in which royal authority 
has appeared on the face of the earth, from the Chinese ‘son of 
heaven,’ down to ‘the king of the barricades,’ and the Napoleonic 
darling of the jesuits. In four successive books the learned author 
treats of ‘the kings of the east,’ ‘the kings of the ancient world,’ ‘ the 
kings of the middle ages,’ and ‘the kings of modern times; describ- 
ing the position, characterizing the power, and defining the influence 
alike of Augustus, Constantine, Louis XIV., Napoleon the Great, 
and ‘ Napoleon the Little; as well as the several dynasties that have 
governed men—‘the kings of the Jews,’ ‘the Homeric hero-kings,’ 
‘the Hohenstaufen,’ ‘the sham-constitutional kings,’ and ‘the kings 
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of England; ending the treatise by a chapter entitled ‘The Future 
of Kingly Government.’ Such a work must to the mere English 
reader appear a novelty, and somewhat of a novelty the work truly 
_is. But it is more and better than a novelty. It is a philosophical 
treatise on the principles of kingly government, written in a calm and 
dignified spirit, by one who is possessed of all the material that can 
conduce to the formation of a correct judgment. Without declaring 
that we concur in the writer’s views, we can conscientiously say that 
many of those who are loudest in their praises of Republicanism, 
would probably find in these pages considerations to make them 
pause, and instructions which might at least modify their convictions. 
And to those with whom the love of country is stronger than the 
love of theory and the thirst for novelty, special pleasure and satisfac- 
tion must be afforded by the very favourable light in which, amid 
surrounding shadows and darkness, rises the popular throne of these 
islands. 

Professor Hinrichs appears in this work in two characters; he 
appears as an historian, and he appears as a philosopher. In the first 
character he has simply to narrate facts; in the second character he 
has to set forth the lessons which these facts contain. In both offices 
he is faithful, moderate, and judicious. Leaving his conclusions to 
pass for what they are worth, we shall conclude this critique by trans- 
lating a few of his words, so as to give him an opportunity of stating 
his views and doctrines for himself. 

‘Royalty is not an accidental addition to the State, but its incorporation; people 
and king are related to each other, not as parties or opposites, but as the inseparable 


members of a whole body. The people say, ‘our king,’ and the king says, ‘my 
people,’ for the two of necessity belong to each other....... My Essay con- 
tains an exposition of the history of the world in the form of kingly power. In 
the course of that history kingly power has gone through a constant succession of 
changes, and has thereby been brought nearer and nearer to its ideal form. Kingly 
power represents the movement of history, for it appears before us a succession of 
developments, each of which has its own prerogatives, but only within the period 
of culture when it existed. The individual kings of history create and represent 
a stage in the development of royalty, and therein lies their imperishable memorial. 
And if history creates new forms of royalty, it does not thereby destroy the old’ 
ones, but continues them either one after another or one in another....... 
Kings are weak, erring men, like all other men; but with kings as such we have 
here nothing to do. It is with the idea of royalty that we are concerned; that idea 
which makes kings the channels and the representatives of social power; so that 
they, furnished with the resources of a nation, give scope and effect to its interests, 
and make those interests universal in their bearing on the condition of the world.’ 
—Preface, pp. 9, 10. 


Exposition of the Grammatical Structure of the English Language; 
being an attempt to furnish an improved Method of teaching 
Grammar. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Joun 
Moutiican, A.M. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 1852. 

With the progress of science in every other department, it seems 
strange that Mr. Lindley Murray and grammarians of his class should 
still be tolerated as the instructors of many school-boys, in the 
structure of their own language. We hail every attempt to teach 
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English on scientific principles, and to point out its connexion with 
kindred languages. Whilst Dr. Latham has opened the way in this 
direction, we think he has left room for others to follow in his wake, 
and we regard the work before us as, in many important particulars, 
better adapted for the learner than any we have hitherto seen. 

There are many things to which we should take exception, but our 
space will not allow us even to point them out, unless we should pass 
by the various grounds of commendation which seem to call for a 
moment’s notice. 

In the first place, then, this is a carefully written volume; there are 
no traces of hurry and confusion. Mr. Mulligan not only understands 
his subject, but knows how to address his readers, so that they also 
shall understand it. At the foot of each page we have questions well 
adapted for testing how far the text has been understood, and now and 
then there are grammatical exercises for the reader’s practice. 

Mr. Mulligan commences by explaining the nature and use of lan- 
guage, then treats the proposition, defining, classifying, and analyzing 
it; and points out that the analysis of propositions is the chief business 
of the grammarian. Having thus shown the object of his labours, 
and interested his reader in the subject which he treats, he passes on 
to consider the various parts of speech under the following heads:— 
Nouns; verbs; modification of the subject and predicate by nouns; 
prepositions; adjectives; adverbs; interrogative and imperative pro- 
positions; compound propositions; combination of independent pro- 
positions; interjections and exclamatory words and phrases; with an 
appendix on punctuation and versification. 

It will thus be seen at a glance, that a consistent plan is followed 
throughout the volume; although it may well be questioned whether 
such a plan is upon the whole superior to that of separating the ety- 
mology, syntax, &c., entirely from one another. What is gained in 
interest may be lost in clearness and precision. 

Mr. Mulligan, however, carries out his plan well; and has presented 
us with a volume which we are happy in commending to the attention 
of instructors, as one containing a great deal of information and sound 
thinking, not hard to understand, exceedingly interesting, and above 
all, adapted for the purposes of tuition. The connexion of language 
and thought, and therefore of grammar and logic, may, to a great 
extent, also be gleaned from these pages. 

Memoirs of the Lives of Robert Haldane of Airthrey, and of his 
brother, James Alexander Haldane. By A. Haupane, Esq. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 8vo. pp. 676. 

This is a piece of highly interesting biography. Two boys, at the 
ages respectively of ten and six, are deprived of both parents, and 
left to the eare of Admiral Lord Duncan, and of his brother, Colonel 
Duncan, with ample means to secure for them the best education, to 
set them forward in life, and to give them no mean standing in 
society. Their own predilections, as well as the bias of their friends, 
disposed their thoughts towards a seafaring life; and at a suitable age 
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they are both introduced, under the most favourable and flattering 
auspices, to the navy. Robert Haldane so distinguished himself in 
an action, that the admiral of the fleet, Sir John Jervis, afterwards 
known as Earl St. Vincent, predicted that. he would one day be an 
ornament to his country. The prediction was verified in a diffe- 
rent sense from that intended. While Mr. Robert Haldane was 
thus promising, by his skill and bravery, to rise high in his profession, 
his brother James, though a few years behind him as to age, was not 
a whit behind him as to promise of success. He had obtained a post 
on board the Duke of Montrose, East Indiaman, at the age of seventeen, 
under an officer of high reputation. He made three voyages to the 
East Indies; and was in his twenty-fourth year when he was made 
second officer of the Duke of Montrose—a skilful navigator, a good 
seaman, and, as an officer, distinguished alike by firmness and suavity. 
He was regarded by his companions as a fortunate young man, of 
superior talents, attainments, and prospects. Subsequently, he becomes 
captain of the Melville Castle; and being outward bound in the year 
1793, we find him waiting in the Downs with a large fleet of East 
Indiamen, detained partly through adverse winds, and partly through 
want of convoy, from Christmas till April. The following striking 
narrative will illustrate the character of Mr. James Haldane as a 
sailor :— 

‘A mutinous disposition was detected in three or four men on board the Dutton, 
Captain Samson, in December ; but the captain, with his officers, after consultation, 
released those men from confinement, on promise of good behaviour. On the 31st, 
the Melville Castle, and two other East Indiamen, anchored at Spithead. The 
Carnatic, and many others, followed, till they came to be styled the grand fleet. 
By the 19th of March, however, in paying off certain men at Portsmouth from the 
Dutton, such a spirit was shown as made it necessary for the captain to apply for 
assistance to his Majesty’s ship, the Regulus. On the evening of the 19th, Lieut. 
Lucas, of the Zegulus, with his boat’s crew, came on board, to demand four of the 
ringleaders, the same men formerly mentioned ; when the greatest part of the crew 
hastily got up the round shot on deck, threatening that they would sink the first 
boat that came alongside. The crew emboldened, and increasing in fury, the 
lieutenant thought it prudent to leave the ship, as did also the captain, under the 
impression that their absence might assist in restoring peace and quietness. The 
crew, however, getting outrageous, were going to hoist out the boats. The Carnatic, 
Indiaman, hearing the confusion, fired several alarm guns; and armed boats from 
the other ships were now advancing. By this time the crew of the Dutton, being 
in a most serious state of mutiny, had begun to arm themselves with shot, iron 
bars, &c., and made a determined attack on the quarter-deck. The officers, having 
lost their command, were firing pistol-shots overhead; when one seaman, getting 
over the booms, received a wound in the head, of which he died six days after. 

‘It has been said, that the mutineers threatened to carry the ship into a French 
port; but, at this moment, far more serious apprehension was felt lest the men 
should gain access to the ship's gunpowder, and madly end the strife by their own 
death, and that of all on board. One of the two medica! men on board had serious 
thoughts of throwing himself into the water, to escape the risk. It was at this 
critical moment that Captain Haldane, of the Melville Castle, appeared at the side 
of the vessel. ‘This approach was the signal for renewed and angry tumults. The 
shouts of the officers, ‘Come on board! Come on board!’ were drowned by the 
cries of the mutineers—‘ Keep off, or we’ll sink you!’ The scene was appalling ; 
and to venture into the midst of the angry crew seemed to be an act of daring 
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few moments Captain Haldane was on the quarter-deck. His first object was to 
restore to the officers composure and presence of mind. He peremptorily refused 
to lead an immediate attack on the mutineers, but very calmly reasoning with the 
men, cutlass in hand, telling them that they had no business there, and asking what 
they hoped to effect in the presence of twenty sail of the line, the quarter-deck was 
soon cleared. But observing that there was still much confusion, and inquiring, 
at the same time, from the officers, where the chief danger lay, he was down imme- 
bree’ fs: the very point of alarm. Two of the crew, intoxicated with spirits, and 
more hardy than the rest, were at the door of the powder-magazine, threatening, 
with the most horrid oaths, that whether it should prove heaven or hell, they 
. would blow up the ship. One of them was in the act of wrenching off the iron 
bars from the doors, whilst the other had a shovel-full of live coals, ready to throw 
in! Captain Haldane, instantly putting a pistol to the breast of the man with the 
iron bar, told him that if he stirred he was a dead man. Calling, at the same time, 
for the irons of the ship, as if disobedience were out of the question, he saw them 
placed first on this man, and then on the other. The rest of the ringleaders were 
then secured ; when the crew, finding that they were overpowered, and receiving 
the assurance that none should be removed that night, became quiet, and the captain 
returned to his own ship. Next day, the chief mutineers were put on board the 
Regulus, king’s ship, and the rest of the crew went to their duty peaceably.’— 
pp. 67—69. 
But a great transition in the mental state of these heroic brothers 
was at hand. Both had been taught to reverence the Scriptures; and 
though wholly destitute of anything like spiritual religion, yet they 
felt occasionally the admonitions of conscience, and were induced to 
read the word of God; if for no other purpose, still to quiet that con- 
science with the feeling that they had done something that was religious 
and proper. Both, within a short time of each other, were so 
influenced by the word of God that they resolved to quit the sea, and 
to apply themselves to religious inquiry, especially in the study of the 
Scriptures. The result may be anticipated: both became eminently 
pious and devoted men. Their property and estates were amply suf- 
ficient for the supply of their wants, and for the promotion of benevo- 
lent objects. But as time confirmed their religious convictions, and 
quickened their religious feelings, they began to mourn over the moral 
darkness both of the world in general, and of their native country in 
particular: for at that period the universities and the Church of Scot- 
land were extensively infected with deism, socinianism, and infidelity. 
The influence of such men as David Hume, Adam Smith, and their 
party, had spread through the literary circles a proud and scoffing 
spirit of scepticism, while the Church, withering under the same 
influences, had become little better than ‘an organized hypocrisy.’ 
God sent the Haldanes home to their own country to fight a harder 
and a sterner battle for Him than they could ever have waged on 
board ships of war. 

Soon after they began to feel the comforts of home and family, they 
felt their spirits stirred within them to do something for the diffusion 
of the Gospel. First, they planned a mission to Bengal, and engaged 
suitable assistants, hoping that they might persuade the Government 
and the East India Company to permit them to proceed in the 
character of Christian teachers to the Hindoos. But, this fails 
through the pertinacity of the Prime Minister, Pitt, and the rapacity 
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of the East India Company, who were afraid their gains would be 
diminished. Defeated in their purpose, the brothers next give them- 
selves to attempt the revival of spiritual religion in their own country. 
They presently find a few others, such as Rute, Ewing, Innes, and 
Aikman, with John Campbell, of African notoriety, all prepared to 
make extraordinary efforts, and to use means out of the common track 
to effect the object dear to their hearts. A large building, called the 
Circus, is taken in Edinburgh, for preaching in; itinerances through 
the north, the west, and the south, with out-door preaching to large con- 
gregations, began to attract public attention, and startle the grave 
Presbyterians of the Church out of their deadly torpor. Mr. Robert 
Haldane sells his paternal estate, that he may readily command the 
means of carrying forward the plans he entertained for the revival of 
a piety that should be something more than a creed or a form. Oppo- 
sition was, of course, excited, and means used by the Church to stay 
the movement, while the press teemed with every species of calumny 
and ridicule. But the work went on triumphantly; immense good 
was accomplished by the fervent preaching of the new evangelists. 
It soon became evident that the word of God was taking effect in 
other directions besides those in which these irregular advocates were 
spreading it, and that a new era was dawning both upon the Esta- 
blished Church and the Presbyterian Dissenters. They all had the 
form of sound words, and the form of godliness, but now they began to 
feel the power and the life. But the work of extending the Gospel to 
the whole population of Scotland could not have been effected by the 
Haldanes and their coadjutors; so God took it off their hands and 
entrusted it to others. After a few years the Haldanes changed their 
views respecting baptism, and introduced what has been called ‘liberty 
of prophesying,’ which consisted in throwing the public teaching open 
to any and every brother who thinks he is prompted by the Holy 
Spirit, or has vanity enough to presume that he can edify others. 
As might have been expected, controversy and division soon made their 
appearance among the leaders of the movement. The system, though 
commenced under the most favourable auspices, was soon found to be 
impracticable. The large Church and congregation gathered by the 
Haldanes in Edinburgh dwindled down to a remnant. An evil 
influence was felt by most of the churches and congregations which 
had been gathered during the excitement, and congregationalism in 
Scotland received a shock from which it did not for some time recover. 
There can, however, be no doubt that the Haldanes and their assistants 
were the means of imparting a mighty impulse to the good old piety 
of our Presbyterian neighbours; and that these irregular labours con- 
tributed to effect the resurrection of spiritual religion from the grave 
of infidelity and formalism into which it was at that time more than 
half sunk. 

The unhappy state of affairs which ensued among these zealous 
missionaries of the Cross was, however, over-ruled for the accom- 
plishment of great good in another and a different sphere. Mr. 
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Robert Haldane turned his attention to the state of the Protestant 
churches in France, Switzerland, and Germany. Leaving his brother 
to minister in Edinburgh, he passes through France, and after many dis- 
couragements and some disappointments, fixes his abode for several years 
at Geneva. Here he was made eminently useful to many distinguished 
men, in leading them to the reception of Evangelical truth. Malan, 
Merle D’Aubigné, Gaussen, Charles Rien, and a host of others, have 
attributed to his conversations and lectures the enlightenment of their 
minds in the true doctrine of the Gospel. At Montauban, also, his 
efforts were attended with similar success. He says, in a work pub- 
lished in 1829, 


* At Montauban, where I resided more than two years, I proceeded in the same 
manner as I had done at Geneva, in what appears to me to be the spirit which the 
Scriptures both inculcate and exemplify. I spoke plainly to the students, and to 
all with whom I had an opportunity of conversing. With pastors who came from 
a different part of France I entered into such close conversation as led us at once 
to discover the points on which we differed, and then discussed them fully. I endea- 
voured to expose everything false in doctrine that I heard from the pulpit, and to 
point out to all to whom I had access whatever appeared to be erroneous. 

‘The pastor, who at that time was President of the Consistory, aud a member of 
the Legion of Honour, who has since left Montauban, was one of the ablest speakers 
in France. He hada very superficial knowledge of the Scriptures, and opposed the 
Arian and certain other heresies held by so many of the French pastors; but, after 
all, he did not preach the truth as it isin Jesus. Of this I had great difficulty to 
convince some whom I particularly wished to convince, and to show them that, 
after all, he was a false teacher; nor was I able to do sotill he preached from 
Luke x. 25—28, when, on talking over his discourse, they clearly perceived, that 
if he had understood the Lord’s answer as well as the lawyer did to whom it was 
addressed,—which is proved by the reply of the latter, he, ‘ willing to jpstify him- 
self,’—he would have preached a very different sermon. 

“He afterwards showed himself to be completely destitute of the knowledge of 
the truth. At the election of a professor to fill the divinity chair at Montauban, 
he gave his casting vote against a servant of God, in favour of an Arian who had 
been educated at Geneva. 

‘The Lord was graciously pleased to give testimony tothe word of grace which 
I was enabled to declare at Montauban, both among the students and others. 

«This I have no reason to believe wonld have been the case had ‘I avoided all 
controversy,’ and dwelt only on truths common to all churches, and interesting to 
every soul of man, and acted in any way to conceal or to keep back any part of 
the truth respecting the great fundamental doctrines of the Gospel; or had I flat- 
tered its enemies, saying, peace, peace, when I was persuaded there was no peace. 
A general attention to the Scriptures was soon excited, and much discussion took 


* Some were turned to the Lord, and the hearts of his servants were encouraged, 
and their hands strengthened, In the letter addressed to me of December, 1827, by 
the present President of the Consistory there (M. Bonnard), he writes :—‘ Believe 
it, that your abode in the midst of us has been blessed to many, and the word of 
truth is announced this day in many churches where they would not, perhaps, have 
yet heard anything but the teaching of a fatal Rationalism, if we had not had the 
advantage of knowing you.’ 

“Testimonies to the same effect are borne in all the letters of the venerable Bon- 
nard, of MM. Marzials Pére, Chabrand, Adolphe Monod, John Courtois, and 
others; and it was not the fault of the Arians that Mr. Haldane’s labours at Mont- 
auban were not put down by the strong arm of the government. Unhappily, they 
were not successful; partly because they were not themselves in favour with the 
ruling powers, being generally tainted with Republican or Napoleonist principles, 
and partly because the government considered any form of religion as better than 
none,’—pp. 461, 462. 
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After these and various other labours abroad, particularly in pub- 
lishing a French edition of his Commentary on the Romans, Mr. 
Haldane returned to Edinburgh to take an active part in the contro- 
versy respecting the Apocrypha, which so long agitated the Bible 
Society. This led to important discussions upon the canon of scrip- 
ture, in which Dr. Pye Smith, Dr. Carson, and others, were engaged. 
A pretty full history is also given of the rise of Irvingism, and the con- 
troversies consequent thereon, in which Mr. Haldane, Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, Mr. Drummond, Captain Gordon, and others, took promi- 
nent parts. Mr. Robert Haldane was not the man to keep still while 
any controversy was on foot, which concerned what he believed to be 
the interests of revealed truth. Very interesting notices are given 
in the Memoir of all the stirring movements and discussions of 
those days. Up to the year 1842, he continued an active, useful, 
intrepid labourer in the cause of the Bible, and the spread of evan- 
gelical truth. 

Mr. Robert Haldane reached his seventy-eighth year, and Mr. James 
A. Haldane his eighty-third—both fall of good works, full of honours, 
and of usefulness. The Memoir is ably written, and contains a very 
complete and extremely interesting account of the lives of two of the best 
and busiest men of their time. They took their share in most of the great 
religious enterprises which marked the close of the last century, and ' 
the beginning of the present. Such a pair of brothers have rarely 
appeared in the world. But while they were one in object, they were 
not in all respects one. James Haldane was the preacher, the pastor, 
the visitor of the sick and of the poor—and ever ready to contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints, but he did not always 
see eye to eye with his brother as to the occasions calling for such 
contention. Robert was much more belligerent. It was his conduct 
that so deeply offended the Rev. Greville Ewing; it was his pen that 
was directed with so much sharpness against the Bible Society on the 
Apocrypha question—and against Dr. John Brown on the Annuity 
Tax. In these discussions James took no part. Nor can we conceal 
from ourselves that the labours of both diffused the seeds of mischief 
along with their better influences. The extreme democratic-‘ bre- 
threnism’ doctrine into which they fell, was a leaven which operated 
injuriously wherever they went—so that they often seemed to be 
pulling down with one hand, as they aimed to build up with the other. 
Robert found his speaking brotherhood scheme become such a 
nuisance in Scotland, that he was obliged to take upon himself to 
determine who should be deemed competent to speak and who not— 
assuming the function of the despot in the name of freedom.* It 


* Some of our readers will be aware, that an attempt is being made just now in 
some quarters to subject our own congregational churches to an experiment of this 
description. Did we wish to inflict the most disastrous blow possible on English 
Congregationalism, and through it, on the great principles and truths which have 
been so effectively sustained by its means, we should just do as the parties 
adverted to are now doing. The common sense of our people, however, will 
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must be remembered, moreover, that the volume before us is written 
by a gentleman who is the son of one of the Haldanes and the nephew 
of the other. It would be expecting too much not to suppose that 
the colouring of the narrative is somewhat partial. As a whole, how 
ever, the volume is not only interesting, but adapted to be useful. 
Honour to the men who commenced a work which so much needed to 
be done, and honour to those also who took up the work, when its 
originators were found to lack the discretion necessary to its more 
permanent and wider efficiency. 

Life and Letters of Mr. Justice Story. By his Son. London: 

John Chapman. 

It is a trite saying that sons are the worst biographers of distin- 
guished fathers, and some recent examples have served to confirm its 
truthfulness. The tenderness of filial affection, however beautiful in 
itself, is not the qualification that will best fit a man to form a candid 
and just opinion of another’s character, or to tell the story of his life 
in the manner most calculated to interest and instruct. The natural 
tendency of such a sentiment is to exaggerate mere trifles into im- 
portance, and with all the anxiety there may be to do the strictly 
just, to give too exalted an idea of the man. The result is, that 
such lives too often weary by their minuteness, or disgust by their 
partiality, raising their subject into a hero whose glories are to be 
celebrated, instead of regarding him as one whose life is to be faithfully 
written, that his virtues may serve for an example, or his failings 
operate as a warning, to others. We must confess, therefore, that 
when these two ponderous octavos were placed in our hands, we were 
somewhat alarmed at the prospect before us, and feared that we should 
find no little trouble in our attempt to wade through a son’s record of 
mere trivialities in his father’s history, or his elaborate encomiums on 
his many virtues. Justice to the author compels us to say that such 
ideas have not been realized. Without pretending to assert that the 
work is entirely free from such blemishes, we can heartily commend 
it as a correct and faithful account of one whose life well deserves 
such a memorial. The style is finished and elegant, and at times 
verges on the eloquent; the incidents of personal history that are pre- 


prove, we doubt not, their safeguard against notions and measures tending so 
manifestly to evil. The Rev. A. Reed, of Norwich, has exposed some of the 
main points of fallacy in these proposed schemes of reformation, in his work 
intitled The Christian Warrant. Some of the points require a fuller discussion; 
and there is an occasional sharpness of expression in the course of Mr. Reed’s 
argument. But when good men, conscious of pure intentions, find themselves 
exposed to insinuations and calumnies of the most offensive kind, not only in 
public and in print, but through many channels which they cannot reach, it 
would be strange if the sufferers did not sometimes evince a disposition to speak 
of such conduct in terms really descriptive of it. The notes of truth may at 
times sound harsh, but men who have sinned against both truth and candour 
have no right to complain if compelled to listen to a sound so little agreeable to them. 
On the whole, however, we think Mr. Reed has acquitted himself creditably, both 
as to talent and temper. 
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served are, in the main, such as possess a general and permanent 
interest, and though we have not many of the doubtful shades of cha- 


* racter thrown in, yet there is no attempt on the part of the writer 


unduly to magnify his father’s worth, while the tribute which is paid 
to his distinguished talents, his high-toned political principles, and his 
social worth, is not more affectionate than just. 

Judge Story was a man of world-wide reputation. We might have 
been tempted to think that American critics, with the natural disposi- 
tion to exaggerate the value of everything of home growth, had 
raised him too high, were it not that Englishmen, whose authority 
cannot be disputed, and whose prejudices would lie rather in a con- 
trary direction, fully concur in the estimate. Our present Chief 
Justice has not hesitated to give him a position as a jurist, second only 
to that of Blackstone, while our legal reviews all unite in their tes- 
timony to the soundness of his decisions as a judge, and the almost 
unrivalled value of his works as a writer on jurisprudence. But 
though thus eminent in the law, he was far from confining himself to 
the dry subjects of his profession—his powers were as versatile as 
they were profound, and while he had an acquaintance with the legal 
writers of England seldom equalled, he had a familiarity with the 
lighter class of its literature which showed that his eminent success 
had not been purchased by the neglect of a line of study peculiarly 
congenial to his taste. Few great lawyers have possessed so much of 
the poetic element—his imagination was peculiarly vivid and active, 
and he was not only enthusiastically fond of works of romance and 
poetry, but he indulged a little in poetical composition himself. The 
general influence of these pursuits is seen in the style of his judgments, 
so full of eloquence, and so different from the ordinary productions of 
their class. America has reason to be grateful to him, for few of her 
sons have rendered her more useful service, and none have done more 
to raise the character and extend the fame of her legal administration. 

Joseph Story was a New Englander—a native of Marblehead, a 
fishing village in Massachussetts, and a scion of a good old Puritan 
stock. We are inclined to attribute very much of his subsequent 
eminence to the wholesome training of that Puritan household, where 
a noble-minded mother stimulated the ambition of the boy, and a grave 
and judicious father supplied those wise counsels which alone could 
conduct to success. Their grandson would have us believe that the 
old couple were the votaries of a gloomy and repulsive Calvinism, 
but he will excuse us if we question the accuracy of his decision on 
this point. It is certainly possible that they may have held the 
doctrines of that creed, which was then maintained with a strictness 
almost obsolete now; but Mr. Story’s subsequent remarks on his 
father’s religious history may, at least, warrant the doubt whether 
this gloomy Calvinism was anything more than the simple creed of 
Evangelical truth. Be this as it may, Justice Story early renounced 
the opinions of his Puritan ancestry, and, after passing through a 
transition state of dark scepticism, settled down at last into a respect- 
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able Unitarian. This change of religious views took place while he 
was at Harvard University, and the explanation of it is so remarkable, 
that we cannot forbear alluding to it. 

* Change of place and companions wrought a complete change of religious views. 
The sterile rocks and moaning sea of Marblehead had overawed his imagination. 
The rocks seemed like Fate, baffling the blind longings of the sea. But in the 
teeming luxuriant country, with its flower-strewn fields, his heart assumed its 
natural hue of cheerfulness, and he no longer believed in the total depravity of 
man. As he wandered under the sweeping elms, and saw the sinuous Charles 
lapsing quietly to the sea through its level basin, or listened to the ‘ wandering 
voice’ of birds while he trod the piny carpet of ‘sweet Auburn,’ he could not but 
feel that God’s blessing was on the world and hiscreatures. The beauty of Nature 

roved the beneficence of the Creator. A weight was now lifted from his heart. 

e saw the shining thread of love lead through all the dark labyrinths of life. 
And from being a Calvinist he became a Unitarian.’ 

This is certainly a very beautiful theory as to the causes of Mr. 
Story’s change, but if it be a true one, we can only say that he decides 
on the case of ‘ Calvinism (or rather Trinitarianism) v. Unitarianism,” 
on principles, and in a mode, which he certainly would never have 
applied to any question that came under his judicial cognizance. 
Imagine him sitting as a judge to adjudicate on the guilt or innocence 
of a prisoner, and refusing to hear evidence or examine the law, and 
deciding solely according to the favourable or unfavourable impression 
made on his mind by the individual at the bar. Yet this is the very 
thing which his son represents him as doing in reference to the most 
important subject that can engage the attention of the intellect. There 
is a book of God that gives a decision on this point that must be 
received by all who admit its Divine origin. We do not find that 
Judge Story, however troubled by doubts at one period, was to be 
classed among those who questioned its authority; yet we are given to 
understand, that on the most momentous question of which it treats, 
he came to a decision without consulting it at all, and was governed 
solely by the influence of surrounding scenery. Marblehead rocks 
made him a sour Calvinist; Cambridge verdant meadows changed him 
into a cheerful, happy Unitarian. On such a theory a man’s creed 
might be expected to alter with every change of residence—the 
religions of mankind might be apportioned according to the different 
character of scenery and locality—all would be equally right, and 
all equally wrong, because all would be harmonious with surrounding 
associations, and we should speedily come to the conclusion, that man, 
being only a creature of circumstances, was free from all responsibility, 
either for belief or for conduct. Irreligion has its cant, and to us it is 
as offensive as the cant on the other side. 

Story’s life is not fruitful of incident. It was simply the career of 
a man who, combining great natural abilities with unwearied applica- 
tion, gradually worked up his way to power and distinction. His 
legal. talents were so conspicuous, that he was called to the bench 
at the early age of thirty-two, and during a protracted course, 
discharged his duties with eminent credit to himself, and satisfaction 
to the country. Before his judicial elevation he was a keen politician,. 
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but his thorough independence of character prevented him from be- 
coming an eager and uncompromising partizan. Indeed, though he 
entered the legislature as a democrat, he was frequently found the 
strenuous advocate of measures to which his party was opposed. 
Jefferson, then the democratic leader, could ill brook his manly freedom, 
and his conduct towards Story afforded another proof that the loudest. 
advocates of liberty are not always prepared to work out their own 
principles. In the latter part of his life he attached himself to the 
Whig party; but after his assumption of the ermine, never took a public 
part in political strife. It was his glory, despite all the obloquy to 
which it exposed him, to be a strong opponent of America’s monster 
evil—slavery. He did not hesitate to assail it even from the bench, 
and though opposed to the violence of some of the abolitionists, he was 
desirous to employ all possible efforts of conciliation and counsel to 
obtain emancipation. In social life he was distinguished by the in- 
tegrity of his character, the purity of his morals, the vivacity of his 
manners, and the warmth of his domestic affections. He was justly 
beloved by his own family circle, and the conduct of various public 
bodies on his death showed how wide-spread was the esteem for his 
worth.. 

These volumes, we should add, are enriched with many sketches 
of eminent American statesmen, which give them considerable interest, 
and from which, had our space admitted, we would gladly have made 
some extracts. 

An Elementary Treatise on Logic, designed chiefly for the use of 
Schools, Colleges, and Private Gentlemen who wish to acquire a 
knowledge of the reasoning science. By the Author of Antidote 
to Infidelity, &c.,. Short Treatise on the Sabbath, &c. London: 
Chapman. 1852. 

With a great parade of originality, and treatment most contemptuous 
of all the logicians, of whom the writer seems only to have heard of 
Aristotle, Watts, Whately, Leechman, Mills, (Mr. J. S. Mill is evi- 
dently intended), and De Morgan—with capital letters, to denote the 
doings of ‘Our Humble Selves,’ this book is essentially a borrowed 
book. The only original part is what the author calls argument ‘ from 
particulars to particulars,’ and which he illustrates by ‘ This candle 
burnt me; therefore, That candle will burn me,’ which we might 
replace by—This man borrowed from me; therefore, That man will 
borrow from me. 

Accuracy even in copying does not belong to our author; thus, in his 
table of definitions on page 14, he has borrowed the example of the 
watch, as well as the table itself; but having heard of Geneva watches, 
has written Geneva, where the original has Germany. The examples 
on page 57 we have traced elsewhere in the very order in which they 
stand (saving the blunders in the Latin), and so of much else through- 
out the volume. Let the author of the Antidote to Infidelity remember 
the fable of the jackdaw. ‘ 
ss 
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A Visit to the Holy Land, Egypt, and Italy. By Mapame Iba 
Preimrer, Author of ‘A Woman’s Journey Round the World,’ 
&c. Translated by W. W. Dutcxen. Ingram, Cooke, & Co. 

This is a pleasant book; not the less so, because the writer, as she tells 
us in her concluding paragraph, disclaims ‘the idea of thrusting her- 
self forward into the ranks of those gifted Women,’ of whose travels 
and sentimentalizing we have had quite enough, for some few years at 
least. Now Ida Pfeiffer really seems to have set out simply from a 
singularly strong desire to see foreign lands; while the diary she 
kept was merely to retain the recollections of her tour, and to sup- 
ply an account to her children of the various wonders she had seen. 
Thus her narrative begins merely with alluding to the wish to visit 
the Holy Land, which she had cherished for many years, and the 
arrangements she made—including making her will—ere in March, 
1842, she set forth from Vienna by the steamboat, down the Danube. 
Like all travellers, Ida Pfeiffer expresses her admiration of Constanti- 
nople, and she naively remarks, ‘ I could only wish that I were a poet, 
‘that I might fitly portray the magnificent gorgeousness of the sight.’ 
The most cprious portions of a lady’s travels in the East generally 
relate to female society, and to this our authoress, though without any 
previously preconceived theories, paid much attention. This is her 
first impression of the women of Constantinople: 

‘In the garden which is set apart as the place of meeting of the Turkish women, 
several hundred ladies reclined on the grass in various groups, surrounded by their 
children and nurses, the latter of whom are all negresses. Many of these Turkish 
women were smoking pipes of tobacco with extreme enjoyment, and drinking 
coffee. They seemed also partial to dainties; most of them were provided with 
raisins, figs, sugared nuts, and cakes, &c., and ate as much as the little ones. They 
seemed to treat their slaves kindly; the black servants sat among their mistresses, 
and munched away bravely. As no one of the male sex was present, all were 
unveiled; I noticed many pretty faces among them, but not a single instance of 
rare or striking beauty. Fancy large brilliant eyes, pale cheeks, broad faces, and 
an occasional tendency to corpulence, and you have the ladies’ portraits. Smallpox 
must be rather prevalent in these parts, for I saw marks of it on many faces.’ 

Ida Pfeiffer saw most of the ‘ lions’ of Constantinople during her stay, 
including the interior of the four principal mosques; these she only 
just mentions, which is as well, since, possessing no knowledge of archi- 
tecture, her descriptions—as is the case with those of many other more 
ostentatious travellers— would be more likely to mislead than to in- 
form. 

Our traveller was much struck with the beauty of the country 
surrounding Smyrna; the cypresses, olives, oleanders in full blossom, 
and the pomegranate trees with their deep crimson flowers, forming a 
rich foreground, while ‘the wild and rugged rocks on the one side of 
the valley,’ had a singularly picturesque effect. In Smyrna, too, she 
found the most beautiful women she had yet seen. They were Greeks, 
and we believe the superiority of the Greek women over the Turkish 
in this point is generally admitted. From Smyrna she sailed to Rhodes, 
where she puzzled some of the inhabitants by inquiring after ‘the site of 
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the celebrated Colossus.’ The account of this wonder Ida had doubtless 
read in her school books, but she is evidently wholly ignorant of the 
history of this island, which seems to have in turn been the vantage- 
point of each successive dynasty that lorded it over the East. She 
was, however, much gratified with the remains of the buildings that 
belonged to the Knights of St. John; remarking, like a pious Catholic, 
that they have departed to a better home. From hence she sailed to 
Beyrout, and from thence to Joppa. 

As might be expected, Ida Pfeiffer’s account of Jerusalem, and all its 
holy places, is given with full assurance of faith ; and she visits the Via 
Dolorosa, and Pilate’s house, and that of St. Veronica, and the grave of 
St. Nicodemus, with as complete a freedom from every heterodox mis- 
giving, as the all-believing pilgrim of the ninth or tenth centuries. She, 
however, is compelled to bear witness to the scandalous riots which 
‘distinguish Easter, on which occasion, the old strife of the Eastern and 
Western Churches seems annually resumed, and the spiritual weapons 
of anathema and excommunication are supplied by the more tangible 
ones of cudgels, and broken heads, and combats, from whence some 
are often carried away dead. ‘ What opinion can these nations, whom 
‘ we call infidel, have of us Christians, when they see with what hatred 
‘and virulence each sect pursues the other ?” is her very proper remark, 
The sterility of the neighbourhood of Jerusalem struck her, and the 
utter absence of both birds and insects; the latter deficiency, however, 
rather belongs to the advanced season of the year when she visited 
Syria. She visited the Dead Sea, with ‘a feeling of painful emotion 
‘mingled with awe, at the wreck of the works of proud and mighty 
‘nations ;’ a little scriptural knowledge would have told her that, ‘the 
cities of the plain’ had little splendour to boast of. A pleasant 
scriptural incident occurred in her homeward journey, when, arriving 
at a Bedouin encampment, they asked for a draught of water, but, as 
in the days of Sisera, some dishes of excellent butter-milk were brought 
out to them instead. ‘ Never,’ says she, ‘did I partake anything with 
so keen a relish.’ The extreme cold of the nights in Palestine sur- 
prised our traveller. Even on the 12th of June, she tells us, that 
although she slept in a tent, their thick clothes were scarcely sufficient 
to shield them from the night air. Towards eight o’clock, this severe 
cold was succeeded by intense heat, and during the day it was necessary 
to keep the head thickly covered, for fear of a coup de soleil. The 
extreme ugliness of the Syrian women, their dull brown complexions, 
matted hair, and flat figures, astonished our traveller. Even in the 
harem of the Pacha, not a single beautiful woman was to be seen, 
but there embonpoint prevailed. According to her views, these 
caged women seemed like great children;— only with a degree of 
indolence which children certainly do not exhibit. They were very 
inquisitive about her dress, and offered her a portion of all their eat- 
ables; ‘their features are so entirely without any fixed character or 
‘ expression,’ she says, ‘that I do not think these women capable of 
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‘deep passions or feelings, either good or bad.’ In this, Ida Pfeiffer 
is most probably mistaken, and the sterner judgment pronounced by 
Harriet Martineau we should accept as much nearer the truth. 

From Beyrout our traveller proceeded in a Greek vessel, amidst all 
manner of discomforts, to Alexandria, where she endured nine days’ 
quarantine. She was struck with the European appearance of the 
city, and the motley character of the inhabitants,— 


‘Franks in the costume of their country, among the turbans and fez caps of the 
erientals; and tall women in their blue gowns wandering amid the half-naked 
forms of the Arabs and Bedouins. Here, a negro running with agility behind bis 
master, who trotted along on a noble horse: there, Frankish ladies mounted on 
asses, and coming from the dreary — of the quarantine house: this sight 
made a peculiar impression on me... . . here was a great deal to see round the 
canal: barques came and departed; long processions of camels moved to and fro; 
the soldiers passed by, to the sound of military music, to exercise in the neigh- 
bouring square; there was continually something new to see.’ 


She took her voyage to Cairo, in an Arabian barque, and was much 
struck with the kindness of the Arab women on board. 


* They wished me to accept a share of everything they possessed, and gave me 
a portion of each of their dishes. When we landed at a village, the inhabitants 
would inquire, by signs, if I wished for anything. I wanted milk, eggs, and bread, 
but did not know how to ask for them in Arabic, so I had recourse to drawing: for 
” imstance, I made a portrait of a cow, gave an Arab woman a bottle and some 
money, and made signs to her to milk her cow and fill my bottle. In the same 
way I drew a hen and some eggs beside her, pointed to the hen with a shake of my 
head, and then to the eggs with a nod, counting on the woman’s fingers how many 
she was to bring me. In this way I always managed to get on.’ 


Two days she floated pleasantly on the Nile, the villages increasing 
in size, and the mosques and country houses becoming more frequent 
as they approached Cairo. On the third day they entered the Delta, 
and disembarked at Bulak. Hereis a pleasant picture of the crowded 
streets of Cairo. 


“Many of the streets are so narrow, that when loaded camels meet, one must 
always be led into a by-street until the other has passed.. Here are people mounted 
on donkeys, and horses towering above the moving mass ; but the asses appear like 

igmies beside the high, lofty-looking eamels, which do not lose their proud 
emer even under their heavy burthens. Men often slip by under the heads 
of the camels; the riders keep as close as possible to the houses, and the mass of 
pedestrians winds dexterously between. Here are water-carriers, vendors of goods, 
numerous blind men groping their way with sticks, and bearing baskets of fruit, 
bread, or other provisions, for sale; numerous children, some of them running 
about the streets, and others playing before the house-doors; and lastly, Egyptian 
ladies, who ride on asses to pay their visits, and come in long procession with their 
children and negro servants. Let the reader further imagine the cries of the 
vendors, the shouting of the drivers and passengers, the terrified screams of flying 
women and children, the quarrels which frequently arise, and the peculiar talkative- 
ness and noisiness of these people, and he can fancy what an effect the whole must 
have on the nerves of a stranger.’ 


In the new palace of Mehemet Ali, everything is after the Euro- 
pean model; even the dining-room has “a large table, handsome 
chairs, and two sideboards.’ Truly, the despot of Egypt must have 
imposed a heavy penance on himself, in thus adopting eustoms so 
opposite to those of the East. Even his religious scruples had to 
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yield to his zealous adoption of the forms of European civilization, for 
on the wall is hung an oil painting of his son Ibrahim Pasha. Our 
spirited traveller ascended one of the pyramids, and also made a journey 
to the Red Sea. On her way thither, she suddenly descried it, and 
calling to her servant,— 

‘Pointed out the sea to him, and expressed my surprise we had sighted it so 
soon. He maintained, however, that what I beheld was not the sea, but a fata 
morgana. At first I refused to believe him, because the thing seemed so real. 
But after an hour had elapsed, we found we were as far from the sea as ever; 
and at length the mirage vanished. I did not behold the real sea until six on the 
following morning, when it appeared exactly like the phantom of the preceding 
evening. 


Ida Pfeiffer returned to Europe, touching at Malta and Sicily. At the 
latter place she visited Messina and Palermo, and expresses much admi- 
ration at the beautiful scenery, and especially the unexampled fertility 
of the surrounding country. Her homeward journey was continned 
through Italy, where her pilgrimage to Jerusalem obtained her some 
additional advantages, not the least being an audience with the Pope, 
his especial blessing, and permission to kiss his slipper. The journal 
of her return through Italy contains merely a few notices of the chief 
objects. This is as well, since a writer, unless really acquainted 
with the arts, could not fail to fall into numerous mistakes, and most 
probably would describe that which was least worth describing. At 
the close of the year 1842, Ida Pfeiffer reached her native town in 
safety, ‘and had the happiness of finding my beloved ones all well. 
‘During my journey,’ she remarks, ‘I had seen much, endured many 
‘hardships, and had found very few things as I imagined them to be.’ 
This last remark, we think, will be assented to by most travellers. 
We have been much pleased with this unpretending little volume, and 
recommend it to our readers. 

The United States’ Exploring Expedition. 

Narrative of the United States’ Exploring Expedition during the 
years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842. By Caarites WILKEs, 
U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition. In two volumes, 
with numerous engravings. London: Ingram, Cooke, & Co. 
1852. 

The squadron whose voyagings over the globe are presented in 
this English republication of the American original, and which 
quitted the shores of the United States on the 18th of August, 1838, 
consisted of the following vessels: the Vincennes, a sloop of war, of 
780 tons; the Peacock, a sloop of war, of 650 tons; the Porpoise, a 
gun brig, of 32 tons; the tender Sea-Gull, of 110 tons; the tender 
Flying-Fish, of 96 tons; and the Relief, a new vessel, originally 
intended as a store-ship for the navy. Standing right across the 
Atlantic, the squadron touched at Madeira; thence by the Cape de 
Verd Islands, it.struck over to Rio Janeiro. Running south, it rounded 
Cape Horn; and after a considerable delay at Terra Del Fuego, made 
for Valparaiso. Chili and Peru being surveyed, as Brazils had been 
before, Commander Wilkes set out to explore Polynesia. He begun 
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with the little-known western group of islands, called by him the 
Paumotu Group, or, as it is denominated in the Society’s Atlas, ‘the 
Low Archipelago.’ Proceeding easterly he visited the Samoan Islands, 
and then sailed to New South Wales, preparatory to a cruise in the 
Antarctic regions. His object being accomplished, Commander Wilkes 
put his ship’s prows towards the north, called at New Zealand, surveyed 
the Feejee Islands and the Sandwich Islands, and then running to the 
north-east, came upon America on the side opposite to that on which 
he had left it. Then he surveyed Oregon and California. The 
Columbia ,River was his extreme point on the Western Coast of 
America. He then prepared for his return voyage. He again visited 
Polynesia, and proceeded to the Phillippine Islands. He circumnavi- 
gated Africa, and so entering the Atlantic, made his way to New 
York; which he reached in June, 1842, after an absence of five years. 

This great achievement, in the performance of which Commander 
Wilkes visited and surveyed all the least known parts of the globe, 
is set forth in these volumes, we presume, by the navigator himself, in 
a simple, unpretending, earnest, and, for the most part, correctly 
written narrative, which befits both the subject and the sailor-character. 
We commend the writer for saying so little of himself, but we feel 
the want of information respecting some of his associates. Placed as 
he was, at the head of a scientific expedition, he might well have 
informed the reader what scientific men he carried with him, rather 
than have left us, as he has done, to discover the presence of such 
persons in the course of the narrative. Equally appropriate would 
have been a distinct statement of the objects contemplated by the 
undertaking. These deficiencies, however, if they are not to be set 
down to modesty, certainly contrast favourably with that proneness to 
display and boasting which has been imputed to the American 
character; and while we excuse them on the ground of their amiable 
moral aspect, we readily acknowledge that, in its general qualities, the 
execution of this narrative comes near to perfection. We might, 
indeed, have here and there desired a greater amount of information 
respecting religious opinions and usages; and we quite think that our 
young friends would have been thankful for more anecdote and detail ; 
but considering the immense space of land and water traversed, and 
the very numerous tribes and nations visited, the narrator has not 
been unsuccessful in giving to his story the interest which can arise 
only from minute particulars regarding human life and human destiny. 
It was an exploring expedition which Captain Wilkes commanded. 
This character seems never to have been forgotten. In the equip- 
ment, every preparation was made which was likely.to promote the 
advance of general and scientific knowledge. An interesting sight it 
is to see a number of the best instructed and most cultivated men of 
the civilized parts of the earth, combining and going forth with all the 
array of material and scientific power which the nineteenth century 
can give, and very much of the high moral culture of the Gospel, in 
order to visit and survey unknown or little known countries, to form 
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an acquaintance with barbarous and semi-barbarous tribes, to commu- 
nicate to such some notion of civilized life, to aid such in some degree 
to rise in the scale of human existence, and to enrich the several 
sciences which enlighten and refine our nature and augment man’s 
power at once over the earth and over himself. Such is the sight 
which is presented in these volumes. Nor is the gratification pro- 
duced by their perusal abated by the intrusion of any low, sordid, or 
brutal passion. Commander Wilkes, possessed of a high moral tone, 
and of great firmness of character, aware of the responsibility under 
which he lay in visiting so many foreign and heathen nations, had the 
skill to preserve discipline in his vessels without the employment of 
severity, and to make his country’s flag respected without resorting to 
force; one or two exceptions to the last remark only serve to show 
the extent to which it is true, and to excite our wonder that so large 
a portion of the semi-barbarous climes of the earth should have been 
visited at so small a cost of human quiet and human life. The absence 
of disturbance and conflict renders the narrative less exciting than the 
voyages and travels of an earlier date, and may cause the lovers of 
adventure to feel a little want in the perusal, but cannot fail to afford a 
deep pleasure to the cultivated man and to the Christian, who knows 
how frequently, in previous expeditions, both civilization and the 
Gospel have been grossly misrepresented before the eyes of ignorant 
and brutish races, who were made more foul and more degraded by 
contact with Europeans. ‘The contents of this work are very various. 
Almost every subject that can relate to half-civilized tribes, and excite 
a question in the reader’s mind, is here touched on, or treated with 
some degree of fulness. Provided with scientific instruments, the 
learned men on board the ships explored the countries visited, botani- 
cally, geologically, meteorologically, and astronomically; and if the 
results of their investigation are mainly reserved, as we suppose, to 
fill the pages of expressly scientific works, much valuable information 
is presented in several parts of this general account, which will instruct 
the well-informed as well as interest the ordinary reader. In ‘every- 
thing that relates to the general aspect and productions of the numerous 
countries visited, and in regard to the origin, language, condition, 
character, and usages of the inhabitants, full and minute particulars 
are supplied; so that the work forms a sort of miniature cyclopedia of 
the less cultivated portions of the globe. 

There are several great social questions towards the solution of 
which the attentive reader will find help in these volumes. One 
impression at least lies tog much on the surface to escape any thought- 
ful mind. All these nations and all these tribes are men; they are 
each and all members of the one great human family. Wherever their 
dwelling-place, whatever their condition, whatever their hue,—from 
New York to the extreme regions of the south, and from Manilla to 
Madeira, and from New Zealand to California—they are all men, they 
have all heads to think, and hearts to feel, and souls to save. This fact 
can no longer be denied. Such a narrative as thatof Commander Wilkes 


will hereafter prevent the fact from being any more blinked. ‘Slavery 
has for ever lost one of its excuses. No, they are not—those coloured 
people are not necessarily doomed races. Lower in condition than some 
Europeans they are; but equally are they now and then found possessed 
of virtues of which other Europeans are destitute, while as soon as the 
excitement from without comes—that excitement which seems a 
necessary first impulse in the path of civilization—they begin to 
make progress, and give promise in time of acquiring and displaying 
the higher qualities of Christian civilization. This pleasing prospect 
is offered in this work specially in connexion with the labour of the 
Missionary, and most satisfactory must it be to the lover of the Gospel 
to find here repeated proofs of the very various and very ample good, 
even of a material kind, conferred on the world by the spontaneous 
exertions of Christian benevolence. 

The reports bearing on this point made by Commander Wilkes are 
the more valuable, because they are the words of a sailor, and not of a 
professed teacher of religion, and because they come up naturally, in 
the course of his narrative, as a simple record of facts. And such is 
the degree and extent of this benign operation on the general culture 
of the globe, that great as in these civilized parts is the progress 
made and the prospect given, especially of late years, scarcely less 
remarkable is the improvement that has been begun or completed in 
the darker parts of the earth. Certainly the friends of humanity and 
religion, when grieved by the vices and oppressions of our old civi- 
lization, may find some relief by sailing with this circumnavigator 
into remote regions, which have, somewhat too hastily, perhaps, been 
designated barbarous; he may behold points of light with which 
to cheer his mind. Nor have we found it possible, in the survey 
which this book has led us to make, wholly to shut out the feeling 
that the wide earth is preparing for a great ordinal change, if not for 
the second advent of its Redeemer. 

Among the instances of the improvement effected by the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, our age has fallen on one which deserves remark, 
not so much for any rich fruits, as for the barrenness of the soil. 
The eastern islands of the Low Archipelago in Polynesia are rarely 
visited by Europeans, except to procure pearls; and then, the visitors 
are very unfitted to leave a salutary influence behind. The natives, 
in consequence, are in a very low condition. Yet has the gospel 
proved of essential service even in their secular relations. ‘Thus does 
Captain Wilkes show the favourable effect of Christianity in the 
island called Raraka, one of the Paumotu group: 


‘Nothing could be more striking than the difference that prevailed between 
these natives and those of the Disappointment Islands, which we had just left. 
The half-civilization of the natives of Raraka was very marked, and it appeared 
as though we had issued out of darkness into light. They showed a modest dispo- 
sition, and gave us a hearty welcome. We were not long at a loss as to what te 
ascribe it; the missionary had been at work here,.and his exertions had been based 
upon a firm foundation; the savage had been changed to a reasonable creature. 
Among the inhabitants was a native missionary who had been instrumental in this 
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work. If the missionaries had effected nothing else, they would deserve the 
thanks of all those who roam over this wide expanse of ocean, and incur its many 
unknown and hidden dangers. Here all shipwrecked mariners would be sure of 
kind treatment, and a share of the few comforts these people possess. No savage 
mistrust and fear were seen here. The women and children came about us, 
receiving our trifles; they showed much joy and curiosity at the sight of us, and 
were eager to supply our wants. I was particularly struck with the modest and 
quiet behaviour of the native missionary, who was a Tabitian; he kept himself 
aloof, whilst all the others were crowding round to partake in the presents we 
were distributing, and seemed much gratified and astonished when I selected him 
out as the recipient of a present similar to the one I had given to the chief. 
This was the first island on which we observed the dawning of Christianity and 
civilization. The native missionaries, although they are still ignorant of most of 
the duties enjoined upon a Christian, still do much good in preparing the way. 
Many learn to read, and some even to write, under their tuition; yet they have many 
impediments thrown in the way of their efforts by the introduction of spirits by 
the whites. The old chief and others are much addicted to the use of it; and the 
vessels resorting here for the pearl-fishery generally employ native divers, and pay 
them for the most part in rum or whisky.’—vol. i, pp. 121, 122. 


~ Lest the reports we have made of the tokens of improvement visible 

in the world should produce an undue impression, we advert, in con- 
clusion, to a dark, a very black feature, which still fixes its blot on 
humanity. This work puts it beyond a doubt, that human sacrifices 
and cannibalism still survive. In the Feejee Islands, where religious 
opinions are found which in form resemble some that prevail around 
us, both human sacrifices and cannibalism are practised on a large 
scale, and in very revolting forms. 


“Formal human sacrifices among the Feejees are frequent. The victims are 
usually taken from a distant tribe; and when not supplied by war or violence they 
are at times obtained by negotiation. After being selected for this purpose, they 
are kept for a time to be fattened. When about to be sacrificed, they are compelled 
to sit upon the ground with their feet drawn under their thighs, and their arms 
placed closed before them. In this position they are bound so tightly that they can- 
not stir or move a joint. They are then placed in the usual oven, upon hot stones, 
and covered with leaves and earth, when they are roasted alive. When the body 
is cooked, it is taken from the oven and carried to the enbure (‘spirit-house’), 
when it is offered to the gods, and is afterwards removed to be cut up and distri- 
buted to he eaten by the people. Human sacrifices are a preliminary to almost all 
their undertakings. When a new enbure is built, a party goes out and seizes the 
first person they meet, whom they sacrifice to the gods; when a large canoe is 
launched, the first person—man or woman—whom they encounter is laid hold of 
and carried home for a feast. Human sacrifices are also among the rites performed 
at the funerals of chiefs, when slaves are in some instances put to death. The 
eating of human flesh is not confined to cases of sacrifice for religious purposes, 
but is practised from habit and taste. The ex'stence of cannibalism, independent of 
superstitious actions, has been doubted by many. There can be no question that 
although it may have originated as a sacred rite, it is continued in the Feejee 
group for the mere pleasure of. eating human flesh as food. Their fondness for it 
will be understood from the custom they have of sending portions of it to their 
friends at a distance, as an acceptable present ; and the gift is eaten even if decom- 
position has begun before it is received. So highly do they esteem this food, that 
the greatest praise they can bestow on a delicacy 1s to say that it is as tender as a 
dead mau. Even their sacrifices are made more frequent, not merely to gratify 
feelings of revenge, but to indulge their taste for this horrid food. In respect to 
this propensity they affect no disguise; I have myself frequently spoken with them 
concerning it, and received but one answer, both from chiefs and common people, 
that it was ‘vinaka’—good. The bodies of enemies slain in battle are always 
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eaten. The flesh of women is preferred to that of men, and stratagem and violence 
are resorted to for obtaining it. When they set little value on the lives of their 
own countrymen, it is not to be expected that they should regard those of 
foreigners. It is necessary, therefore, while holding intercourse with them, to be 
continually guarded against their murderous designs, which they are always 
meditating for the sake of the property about the person, or to obtain the body for 
food. Several recent instances are related where crews of vessels visiting these 
islands have been put to death.’—vol. ii. pp. 62—67, abridged. 


The Religious Condition of Christendom, exhibited in a series of 
Papers prepared at the instance of the British Organization of 
the Evangelical Alliance. Edited by the Rev. Epwarp STEANE, 
D.D., one of the Honorary Secretaries. 8vo. Nisbet. 1852. 

This portly volume, of more than six hundred pages, treats of the 
state of the Christian religion, and of the influences favourable or un- 
favourable to its advancement in Great Britain, Ireland, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Piedmont, Algeria, and the 
United States. The ‘contents’ of the volume, giving the various 
topics, and the names of the writers, will suffice to assure the reader 
that a series of papers from such men, on such subjects, must, taken 
together, be of great value. 

An Inquiry into Human Nature. By Joun G. Macvicar, D.D. 

8vo. Sutherland. 1853. 

By human nature, in this treatise, Dr. Macvicar means human 
nature in the sense of Bishop Butler—that is, human nature in the 
condition proper to it, according to the primary laws of the human 
constitution. The chapters of which the treatise consists bear 
the following titles :—‘ Introduction — The Characteristics of 
Human Nature—The Unity and Immortality of the Soul — The 
Activity and Liberty of Man—On Belief, and the Limits of Intellect 
in Man—The First Principle of Morals—Of Man as a Member in this 
World—Of Instincts, Appetites, Habit, Custom—The Emotive Sys- 
tem in Human Nature—Of Volition and Perception—Of Personality 
and Reason—Of the Memory and Suggestion—Of Taste and Con- 
science.’ We scarcely need say that this is a very respectable bill of 
fare, and we can honestly say that in a volume extending over little 
more than two hundred pages, this variety of material is presented in 
very respectable fashion. Dr. Macvicar, it appears, has been for some 
years in India, and the greater part of the volume has been written 
under an Indian climate, but there is no slumber of the mental powers 
in the author that would indicate that fact, and his acquaintance with 
the best and the most recent works on mental science in Europe show 
that while resident in the other hemisphere he has been fully alive to 
everything interesting in the progress of speculation in our own. The 
book abounds with proofs of learning and acuteness, and its general 
tendencies are eminently good—good, as tending to check that ‘moral 
and political recklessness,’ and that ‘renunciation of religion’ into 
which so many are now driven by the shallow philosophy prevalent 
among us. 
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The Isthmus of Darien in 1852. Journal of the Expedition of 
Inquiry for the Junction of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
By Lionet Gisporne. With Four Maps. Saunders & Stan- 
ford. 1853. pp. 238. 

In the spring of last year Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Brassey, 
despatched Mr. Gisborne to examine the Isthmus of Darien, that he 
might ascertain with accuracy the most feasible method for effecting 
the projected communication between the oceans. The present work 
contains the engineer’s report in a letter, addressed to his employers, 
by Mr. Gisborne, and appended to the journal of his expedition. The 
reader will best enjoy the journal after perusing the report and looking 
at the excellent maps, on the good old principle of business first and 
pleasure afterwards. 

Mr. Gisborne, and his assistant, Mr. Forde, landed at port Escoces 
in June, and proceeded up the country. Their apprehensions of 
opposition from the Indians were realized. A canoe of armed Indians 
came in sight; they were compelled to follow them as their prisoners: 
a council was held, and our travellers, with some difficulty, obtained 
leave to return to their vessel, with the assurance of their captain that 
if they caught them again it would be the worse for them. But Mr. 
Gisborne had his eyes about him, and, on the route by which the 
Indians conducted him, made observations very important to his pur- 
pose. A great point was gained by the discovery he then made that 
the Cordilleras, which from the sea appear to run in an unbroken 
range, are divided by an intervening valley, and that the summit level 
between the oceans must be about the centre of the Isthmus, or nearer 
to the Pacific. He then sailed to Navy Bay, crossed the Isthmus to 
Panama, and thence, coasting in a small schooner, reached the Gulf of 
San Miguel. His object now was to explore the country from that 
side in the direction of Caledonia Bay, along the course of the Sa- 
vannah river, or its tributaries. He penetrated to the territory of the 
Indians who had before turned him back, and then prudently returned, 
having carefully surveyed the nature of the country throughout the 
interjacent line between Caledonia Bay and Port Escoces on the one side, 
and the Gulf of Miguel on the other. The actual breadth of the 
Isthmus at this point, between the tidal effect of the two oceans, he 
ascertained to be thirty miles, and the summit level 150 feet; a sub- 
sequent examination may discover a level yet lower. The author has 
prepared two plans, the first (to which both he and his employers give 
decided preference) for a cut from sea to sea, without locks, sufficiently 
deep and broad to admit vessels of the largest class; the second, on a 
scale equally large, but less expensive, involving, however, the incon- 
venience of a series of locks of great magnitude joining two levels. 
The cost of the former he estimates at twelve, of the latter at between 
four and five millions. For the former scheme we are likely to have 
the assistance of the French, and the government of New Grenada 
has granted the requisite concessions of land and privilege. Care will 
be requisite in an arrangement with the natives, who have been un- 
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molested by the footof the European since the days of the bucaneers, 
and are exceedingly jealous of intrusion, though more favourably dis- 
posed towards the English than to the Spaniard. Mr. Gisborne re- 
ports more favourably concerning the climate than we could have 
expected; there are no swamps or river floods beyond the range of the 
tide, and the general character of the surrounding neighbourhood is com- 
paratively dry. Speaking of the native inhabitants, Mr. Gisborne says, 


*I feel more satisfied than ever that it is only just that this nation (for a nation 
they are as much as England or New Grenada) should be treated asafree and inde- 
pendent state; and if any portion of their territory is necessary for the facilities of 
commerce, the position they now hold should be secured, and a treaty of neutrality 
entered into. On such terms, I have no doubt, these Indians will willingly cede a 
traet of land to England on reasonable terms; and having once made the agree- 
ment, I am satisfied they will hold to it. An acknowledgment of their independence 
by a power like Great Britain will do more to civilize them by contact, than a 
thousand futile claims of possession like that put forward by New Grenada can do 
by compulsion or oppression....... The Indians naturally fear that if the 
Yankees make a commanication across the country they will not stick to the road, 
but when gain is to be got on each side they will strive for it, and gradually annex 
the whole country. England, onthe contrary, has never, in this continent, at least, 
wrested land from the natives without some show of giving a quid pro quo, and her 
countenanee and protection will not only be acceptable, but eagerly sought for, when 
other nations are striving for possession.’ 


Mr. Gisborne’s lively narrative is full of interest and information: 
he pictures spots, before known to most readers only as it were 
algebraically, by the representative dots and lines of the map. Right 
gladly, when we can lay hands on the account of an observant traveller, 
do we exchange the sign for the thing signified—the notation of the 
geographer for the scenery of the tourist—or, as Arnold expresses it, 
the grand plan for the landscape. The author describes the change 
which the great California pilgrimage has made in Panama, rendering 
the town an architectural miniature of the social fabric of Europe 
some three hundred years ago, when thought, diplomacy, and com- 
mercial enterprise, were displacing the rudeness of feudalism and 
chivalry, and the transition was taking place between medieval and 
modern history. 


‘To describe Panama as it was before California transformed it into acommercial 
city, would be a repetition of Carthagena or any other Spanish American fortified 
town ; large houses, with overhanging balconies, and heavy tiled roofs, range mo- 
notonously along narrow paved streets, the whole surrounded by massive fortifica- 
tions of the sixteenth century. At Carthagena, this antiquated architecture reminds 
one of past days and old age, with nothing but a gradual decay in prospect; at 
Panama, on the contrary, there is a quaint mixture of modernized antiquity. The 
moat is filled in, and the drawbridges removed; the gloomy shadow of projecting 
balconies is enlivened by the display of silks and cottons, hardware, and provisions; 
what was the hall of reception is now the store of the merchant; in every direction 
hang large boards, with the names of competing traders. French pastrycooks, 
English cutlers, German jewellers, and American stores (which comprise a multum 
in parvo), supply every article of necessity and luxury, at prices about 100 per cent. 
over the home cost. Apothecaries and tavern-keepers are the most numerous class ; 
their trade is of mutual benefit, for nothing is so deleterious as the use of spirituous 
Tiquors, and yet nowhere do you hear more extensive orders for sherry-cobblers, 
sangaree, gin, cock-tail, &c. The heat incites thirst, and the satisfying of the 
a produces fever and dysentery—the only two ailments which are fatal to 
whites. 
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‘ The whole coast of Panama, on both oceans, has always borne the character of 
being one of the most unhealthy places in the world; and yet, except in swampy 
situations, like Chagres and Navy Bay,I do notthink such is at all the case. There 
is no doubt that a hot sun and heavy night-dews require to be guarded against, and 
it must not be expected that Europeans can pursue their avocations in exactly the 
same manner as they would at home. It is said of a lady whose husband was once 
well known in certain circles in England, that, in excusing her son’s extravagance 
on his foreign tour, she said, ‘ You know when one is in Turkey, you must do as 
the Turkeys do.’ To no place is the misquoted adage more applicable than to this 
Isthmus, and nowhere is it broken more indiscriminately by those who pass through 
the country.’ 

At some period yet far distant, after the Darien Isthmus has been 
severed—when, by degrees, the country has been cleared, the very 
climate modified, and the centre of a great and thriving commerce 
established there, some future Hakluyt or Harris may give to Mr. 
Gisborne’s little book its niche among the old travellers; and posterity 
will read with wonder, almost with doubt, of the swamps, the matted 
mangrove woods, and the tangled thickets, through which he and his 
companion had to creep and hew their way as best they might, ad- 
vancing a few hundred yards an hour, covered with slimy mud, and 
torn by gigantic thorns. 


Jesuit Exeeutorship. Two vols. Parker & Son. The life of a seceder 
from Romanism, and:a picture of Jesuit intrigue. Well meant, but want- 
ing in nature and force.—Eminent Characters of the English Revolution 


Period. ByE.O. Jones. Feap. Mr. Jones is in danger of attempting 


things that are ‘too high’ for him.—Lectures and Sermons. By the late 
James M‘Lacan, D.D. 8vo. Nisbet.. Good ‘old school’ discussions of 
theological topics.—Penance. By W. Anpvrrson, LL.D. Feap. Glas- 
ow. A heavy and effective blow at a doctrine which has always been the 

ever of Romanism.— Daily Bible Illustrations. By Joun Kirro, D.D., 

LL.D. Evening readings on the life of our Lord.— History of English 
Literature. By W. Sratvine, A.M. Feap. Simpkin. We have no book 
on this subject treating it so well within the same limits.—The Six Days. 
By Cart. Cuartes Knox. 12mo. Hatchard. The aim of this short 
treatise is to show the harmony between the chronology of creation as 
taught by geologists and the cosmogony of Moses. Scientific, and in sub- 
stance correct.— The Analogy between the Miracles and the Doctrines of 
Scripture. By the Rev. F.J. Jamuson, B.A. Macmillan. Showing that the 
aspect of miraculous attestation changed as the development of revealed 
truth approachedits maturity.— The Anti-Corn Law League. ByARCHIBALD 
Prentice. Vol. I.,feap. A book which, in common with the ‘ Personal 
Recollections of Manchester,’ will have its historical uses.—The Gospel 
Revealed to Job. By Cuartes A. Hutpert, M.A. 8vo. Longman. Mr. 
Hulbert brings the Gospel to the book of Job, if he does not find it there, 
and the book, as a whole, is a better book than its title would indicate.— 
The Advocate. By EB. W. Cox, Esq. 8vo. Murray. A volume rich in 
the counsels of experience and wisdom on the Training, Practice, Rights, 
and Duties of the Advocate.—Memoir of a Metaphysician. Feap. Long- 
man. The conception of this work is extravagant, and in its execution it 
becomes unnatural and offensive-—The Bible and the Working Classes. 
By A. Wattace. Feap. London. The ‘third thousand’ of a volume 
mirably adapted to its purpose.—Zradition and Convocation, a Sermon. 
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